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"he Rover Sixteen... a seddly beautiful job 


. «+ gives one the impression of being a £1,000 
car scaled down, so quiet is its performance and 


The Autocar 19/2/37 





so splendid its interior finish.” 


THE ROVER SIXTEEN 
Saloon £360 Sports Saloon £370 


\ 


Automatic Chassis Lubrication—Equipment ot a Rover car is in 
keeping with its general Quality of workmanship. An example is the Bijur 
Automatic Lubrication system, which completely eliminates hand greasing 
and the oil gun. The Rover owner merely adds oil to the Bijur 
reservoir when replenishing the sump, and its distribution is entirely automatic. 


The Rover Company Ltd., Coventry. London Showrooms: Henlys Ltd., Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.r 
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INDEX FROM JANUARY 7th TO JUNE 24th, 1938, INCLUSIVE. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


— Crown Colonies, the 1132 
id Precautions: a 
AN voting Model .. io 


Air Raids and the Citizen. . 41 
—— How Paris Does It .. 665 
— — a Police Class ay .. 863 
Air pond Today : nme and 
ttack . ++ 743 
— rigbene of Britain, the.. abtS3 
America: Mr. Roosevelt and 
Control of Capital .. at tid 
— News from a <7 
America’s Picture-News . 862 
American Personalities - 955 
s— Debt, the ve all ” 
‘Arab and Jew II 


Armaments Policy of rs I »500,000,000 416 
Austria as Vassal .. 260 


— After ? 456 
—Letters from... 509 
— How Vienna Went Nazi 577 
— Holidays in ? 1051 
ARE Feet ‘ 093 
Basque Sport : Urzoak 424 

Bible, the English : 
Its Ancestry + 354 


3 
II. The Old Testament. +s 420 
III. Are the Gospels Authentic ? ? 461 


Bible, the, and the English People.. 504 
— the 400th Anniversary . ‘ "1085 
Birth- — Religion and the . 216 
Blind, : 13 
scm Hoy a Day- Girl ? 10 
Bomb, the Right to 1044 
Bombing: Death from the ‘Skies. : 798 
— Murder from the Air . -. OF 
—on the North- West sci 111132 
Books, “‘ Influenced ” ‘ -. 864 
Bookshops, His Majesty’ ae | 
Britain, Making her Understood |. 213 
British Self-Advertisement 5 
Broadcasting Propaganda Abroad.. 5 
Budget, the: Unequal Sacrifice .. 736 
cn On a Lady’s ae into 
the River z - 1052 
Capital, the Control of 4 
Career, the Choice of a: 
I. Your Son’s .. . 861 
II. Medicine .. ee -. 906 
III. The Local Government 
Service ++ 953 
IV. The Bar . -1003 
V. Teaching ..1049 
VI. Business —_ 
VII. Industry 


Casuals, Concerning : Life on de 
Roads « 94a 
Chamberlain, “Mr., or Mr. Eden?.. 


— — After the Crisis 348 
— — Europe after . 572 
——at Birmingham 660 
— — Was he Right ? ? 792 


Children and Crime 
China: The War and the Student pie 
— Murder from the Air 997-1044 
Church, the: What it Believes 47 
Churches, the, and the Common 


os 850 
Churchill, Mr., at Manchester |. 856 
Club, the Short-List «. 1976 
—a Remarkable, at Slough : 
Collective Security or Collective 


Defence ?.. 1136 
Conscription Pros and Cons 1138 
Cross, the, and the Crisis. . 667 


Czechoslovakia, the Plight of 

354-500-S7a- -856 
— Europe from Prague .. 576 
— Europe and the Crisis .. x pias 


— From Tension to Discussion .. 996 
— the Elections in, and After .-1084 
Czechs, the Fight of the : ‘T1090 
EATH by Moonlight .. oe 706 
Death from the Skies - 798 
Defiling England .. ry: 349 
Diseases, Disappearing 84 
Doctor’s Business Eye, the. . 355 
Doctrine and the Common ‘Man. T1045 
Dole-Queue, the . 464 
ASTERN EUROPE e the 
‘4 Empire : .. 619 
Eden, Mr., Resignation of | 300-348 
Eire, the Agreement with. 737 
— the First President 795 


— Politics in as 
(See also under “ Ireland = 


Electricity Octopus, the 1135 
English, You 127 
— The Habits of the 663 
European Facts... . §00 
Everest (Mount), 1938 - 421 
Everybody is So Kind . 219 
Expedition, End of an 12 
IERTILISERS, Siegel, Are 

they Safe? .. > «+ 4a 
Fitness and Compulsion =: . 301 
— True and False . ae 579 
Food and Long Life 81 





Food and War 
Frangais-Anglais 
France’s Future 661 
French Cooks and English Palates 1140 


+ 793 
. 307 


From ro9r14 till Now: 
The War oo S95 
II. The Peace .. .. 620 
III. Reconstruction -. 664 
IV. The League Era -+ 700 
V. The Present Day .. + 740 
ENEVA, Gloom over .. 900 
HW Germany: Five Nazi Years... 120 
Germany : Herr Hitler’s First Five 
Years... 126 
— Herr Hitler and the Generals. . 212 
— How She Trains Leaders 263 
— Herr Hitler and the Press 417 
— Justice for 616 
— her Trade Thrust 951 
— What’s Good in.. 1139 
Germany —_ Europe : : 
I. Austri 739 
II. The Tou Year Plan 796 
III. Is It Peace ? 860 
Getaway, the 956 
Grigg, Sir E., on Air Defence 1133 
ARKAWAY’S Oxford 84 
Health, Family 949 
Helps, Chartered 77 
History, Momentous 797 
Hitler, Herr, his Visit to Rome 856 
Holidays Nearer Home 623 
Home Front, the 621 


NDIA in Transition : 
V. Trembling Thrones es 8 


VI. The Madding Crowd ae 
India, Education for ue 22 ee 
—New? .. °¥ -. Gag 
— Prohibition in - 954 
India Today : 

I. Congress in Office. .. 999 

II. The Federal Problem «+1048 

III. The Ultimate Aim. . -1089 
Ireland: the New Phase .. <«< % 


Ireland Today 
I. Great Britain and Eire .. 459 
II. Discrimination and Freedom 506 
III. A Kingdom Divided - 578 
IV. The Silent Revolution . 622 
V. Eire in Search of a Future 703 
(See also under “‘ Eire ”’) 
Irving’s Last Curtain at Drury Lane 908 
Italy, the Agreement with 696- aad “the 
— Herr Hitler’s Visit to 


APAN at the Cross-Roads 40 

b Japan at Cross Purposes : 
I. Navy and Army .. - 191 
II. Growing Opposition oo ae 
Japanese Eye, the .. “ = 


Joking Apart 


LS and the Popular Front 697 
Landlords, Rents and Tenants 1088 
L.C.C.’s Hotel, the - 175 


League, What Kind of ? -. 168 
— Gloom over Geneva ++ 900 
Liberal Economy, a +e 1973 
Liberal Life, the = = 
“aa 


Linguist, the 
Lithuania and Poland re 50) 
— Tenens, or Holidays with 
1004 
i Roads and ‘London Traffic 904 


London’s Parliament a 
Love and Death . 264 
ARGINAL Comments aon Ve 
Mass-Book and Covenant.. 304 
Mediterranean Problem, a o« On 
Minerals in Peace and War - $73 
ATIONAL mee: a Twofold 
Function ‘ = vt 4 
XFORD, Harkaway’s .. oe 
Oxford and the Boat Race .. 507 


ALESTINE, Arab and stl in 11 


Patriotism, ce - oa 172 
Pennine Way, the .. = : 508 
** Perfidious Albion ” .. 1132 
Poland, her Aims and Methods .. 503 
—and her Neighbours... as 905 


Powerless in the Matter .. 510 
Preparatory School, Light on the 1000 


Press, the, and the Public. . - 617 
— the Police and the - 666 
Prisons, Wireless for 14-49-85 
Privacy, the Right to . 129 
Progress, a Generation of . 123 
Public, the, What it Reads. . 175 


UESTIONS, Current 
957-1006-1053-1094-1141 


EARMAMENT, Burden of 416-699 
Revolution on the Snow-line 462 


Road Safety, Reactions and os 208 
Rumania: King — epucned 
ments on OF 


ATURDAY Afternoon ce ee 
Schooling, the Economics of 82 


Scotland, the White Belles of - 799 
Scots, the, and _ Sabbath . 857 
Screen World, th 
I. Religious Films ° 46 
II. The American Film 80 
III. The British Film . <a 
IV. Foreign Films in India 174 
Self-Sufficiency and War . 306 
Servants, Domestic, Chartered .. 77 
Short-List Club, the «- 5 
Singapore, the Implications ee ..2 
Social Service, Learning .. + 305 
aie 5 Servants : 
I. The Sanitary Inspector ..1oor 
II. The Relieving Officer . 1050 
Spain, Franco, Left Wing over .. 903 
— Murder from the Air 997- 1044 
Spanish Navies, the . 419 
Spectator, Sixth Forms and the |. 218 
Storks, the .. ea +. 744 
Sunday Soothsayers, the .. 423 
Supernormal, Data on the 702 
Swinton, Lord, Resignation of gor 
AX-DODGING, the Art of .. 351 


Thirty, Under, Over Eighty on 7-83 
Thirty, Under, Over Ninety on .. 45 
— — Safety First ? 

177-221-269-309-257-425 

— — What should We Fight for ? 1142 
— — Why I am not a Christian .. 465 
—— Can I be a Christian ? 

5§12-581-625-669-705-745-800 
— — Leisure, the Use of 

865-909-958-1005- seseaoes 
Thomas Atkins, 1908-1 938 463 


Title Deed . << pe 

‘Townshend, Turnip. « «1092 

Trinidad, the Riots in - 16 

Turkey as a Peace Factor .. . -1002 

Typhoid, the Danger of . 261 

| 3 ae’ gu STATES, the Dole in aa 
2 


Universe, the ; Brightest Things 3 in 
the 124 


Yicrora to Paddington . 580 

AR and the Citizen .. 660 
Webb, Beatrice, Octogen- 

arian <x ae 

Wesley, John, and “the Empire -. 907 

Women in Prison -. 9§2 
COMMONWEALTH AND 

FOREIGN 
Aland Islands Question, the - 358 
China’s Armies in Battle .. . 131 
China’s Ordeal : 

I. The Retreat to the West . .1087 

II. Foreign Help ne . - 1143 

Czechoslovakia after the Anschluss 513 


Daladier, M., his Seven Weeks .. 959 
Fascism and the Monroe Doctrine 178 
French Crisis, the .. et Sn 
German Jews: Five Years of 


Persecution Pt -» §82 
Germany, Justice in 270 
Henlein’s Anti-Nazi Rival. . 910 
Hodza v. Henlein .. " - 1007 
Italian Impressions 222 
Mexico: A Day at the General’s. 670 


Protectorates, the: South Africa’s 
Case 626 


Rumanian Experiment, the 50 
Ruthenia, the Redemption of . 310 
South African Election, the - 466 


Tunis, Alarums and Excursions in 746 
West ~sidaaie rasan and their Prob- 
lems ° 801-866-1055 


WRITERS OF ARTICLES 


ACEAND, Richard, M.P., 82—Addis, 
Sir Charles, 173—Allen, Walter, 
9g09—Athill, Major Lawrence, 49-264- 
463-621. 


AERLEIN, Henry, 310—Bagnall, A. 
Gordon, 626—-Balogh, Thomas, 
699—Barker, Prof. Ernest, ig igs 
Canon F. R., 859—Bates, H. E., 13— 
Beadnell, Surgeon Rear- re Be ae 
Charles M., 303—Bellerby, J. R., 172— 
Benney, Mark, 425—Bensusan, S. L., 
422—Bevan, Dr. Edwyn, 47-420-512- 
1136—Black, Stephen, 265—Blunt, 
Anthony, 23—Brackenbury, 
Christopher, oat aiiinten, Henry, 798 
—Brogan, D. W., 80-862-955—Burn, 
W. L., 1055-—Burton, Wilbur, 178. 


'ALPIN, G. H., 466—Carlile, Preben- 
~ dary, 4s—Carmichael, Hilda M. 
269—-Cash, Prebendary Wilson, 11— 
Chirgwin, A. M., 954—Clarke, Roger, 
1000 — Collier, Basil, 1140 — Crook, 
W. M., 795—Crump, Norman, 462. 
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ALRYMPLE, Ian, 125—Davies, 
A. Emil, 175—Davison, Ronald C., 
266—Derry, Dr. T. Ks 1049—Dobrée, 
Bonamy, 424—Dodd, Prof. C. H., 461 
hee. Peter, 1005. 
FD INczR, George, 903—Emanuel, 
W.. We. ae 419-1002—Ensor, 
R. C. K., 123—Erroll, F. J., 865— 
Evans, Philip, 357. 


268—Forster, E. M., 
Katharine, 863— 
French, R. D., 1047—Freund, 
Richard, 8-44— Fuller, Maj.-Gen. 
J. F. C., 1138. 


ALBRAITH, Winifred, 
Francis, A 
—Grant Duff, S 13—G: raves, Robert, 
510—Greene, Gr » 84-670—Green- 
wood, H. Powys, 305- 739-796-860— 
Gregory, Dr. Benjamin, 46. 


‘ALLAS, Carl, 
701—French, 


741—Genn, 
. W. B., 1135 


Hes Nigel, 742—Hasluck, E. L., 
53 — Hanley, Gerald, = 


Hewitt: Myring, Philip, 128-307— 
Hobhouse, Sir Charles, 801-866— 
Hopkinson, Sir Alfred, 83—Howat, 
Mabel, ro. 


[Rw Margaret, 799. 
Sse B. L., 952. 


ENYON, Sir Frederic, 352—Knop, 


W. G. J., 126-582. 


ds ABORDE, E. D., 861—Lamb, W. L., 
176 — Linder, Ernest, 306 — 
Lindsay, D. D., 958—Lindt, Eva, 127— 
Lloyd, Canon Roger, 667—Lloyd, 
Edward, 216—Low, John, 577— 
Lyttelton, Dame Edith, 702-864. 
N ACAULAY;, Rose, 304—Merralls. F. D., 
356—Peter Chalmers, 43—Monk- 
house, Patrick, 508—Monroe, Eliza- 
beth, 746—Miurthy, Krishna, 174. 


EVINSON, H. W., 7—Noel-Baker, 
Philip, M.P., 503. 


GDEN, Richard, 704—O’Gorman, 
Mervyn, 904. 
ARES, Sir Bernard, 619—Plant, 
‘ Arnold, 1091—Podolsky, Edward, 
I. 
R 4DForD; J. Grange, 907—Ranjee, 
G. Shahani, 624—Raynor, John, 
1093—Reed, Douglas, 1139—Rich- 


mond, Kenneth, 423—Robinson, D. H., 
1092—Rose, W. J., 905—Rosinski, H., 


131-743. 
AMUEL, Viscount, 999-1048-1089— 
Sarkani, M. S., 353—Scott, R. F., 


175-460-1001-1050 — Shackleton, 

Edward, 177—Sharpless, Stanley, 48— 
Shaw, G. B., 79—Simpson, Helen, 668 
—Singleton, gy 1052—Snell, Lord, 
505—Snow, Dr. C. P., 124—Spender, 
J. A., 797—Spender, Michael, 12-421— 
Stein, Guenther, 171-217-1087—Stuart, 
P. R. O., 1095. 


EELING, William, 263—Thomas, Dr. 

Terry, 218—Tolchard, Clifford, 

219- sa At ag ay Edith Huntington, 
908—Tomlin, E. E. D., 507. 


Usa, Alan, 309. 


VVERSLHO ¥YLE, Derek, 459-506-578- 


622-703. 
w=55 Beste, 663—Wells, W. T., 9 
liams, Dr. Leonard, s79— 
Woodward. E. L., §75-620-664-700-740 


IMMERN, Sir Alfred, 576—Zvegintov, 
Michael, 1137. 
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Art and Dexterity .. 804 
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Horoscope at the Wells 
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Movement, the Artof ... ‘ 11097 


The Ring at Covent Garden «1056 


THE THEATRE 
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Awake and Sing at the Seeger: « 32 I 
Banana Ridge at the Strand . 802 
Blind Mice at the Duke of York’s.. 802 
Busmen at the Unity . 467 
Case of the Baffled Boss at the Unity 467 
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Frozen Glory at the Gate .. o> O78 
Ghost for Sale at the Whitehall .. 671 
Idiot’s Delight at the Apollo «+ §83 
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Kin of Nowhere, the, at the Old Vic 514 
Mids —. Night’s Dream at Old 


15 
No Ron Music at Duke of York’s 359 
Othello at the Old Vic i +. 223 
People of Our Class at the New .. 9II 
Power and Glory at the Savoy .. 671 


Sun Never Sets at Drury Lane ..1096 

Three Sisters at the Queen’s Re 

Volpone or the Fox at the West- 
minster .. : 5 £32 
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Awful Truth, the, at the Regal .. 132 
Bad Man of Brimstone at the Empire 179 
Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife at the Plaza 747 
Break the News at Leicester Square 960 
Bringing up Baby at the Gaumont 627 
Buccaneer, the, at the Carlton .. 223 
Catch of the Season at the Tivoli . .1008 
Challenge, the, at London Pavilion gI2 
Convict 99 at the Tivoli .. - 1008 
Count of Monte Cristo at London 
Pavilion 583 
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1855- e3 
Africa mergent—W. M. Mac- 
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— Ex—Dr. Hans Sauer .. -. 150 
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Air War—W. O. D. Pie: 

Alderley, Ladies of—Ed. a Nancy 
itford .. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


N North China, Japan continues her series of advances : 
in South China she appears to have met with difficulties. 
In Shantung the Japanese advancing from the Yellow River 
have captured Kufow, birthplace of Confucius, and have 
not met the resistance that was expected. In the South, 
on the other hand, though rumours of the recapture of 
Hangchow, capital of Chekiang, and of a Japanese retreat 
have received -no confirmation, the Chinese have raided 
Nanking by air and are reported to have captured Fuyang, 
20 miles south-west of Hangchow; and resistance in this 
province may interfere with Japan’s attack on Canton. 
The Chinese Government has been reconstituted; Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek has resigned the Presidency of the Executive 
Yuan to Dr. H. H. Kung, in order to devote himself entirely 
to military affairs. This change, together with the admission 
of the Communist leaders into the Government, the increased 
national unity thus demonstrated, and the rejection of 
Japan’s peace terms by China, are reported to have disturbed 
Tokyo as signs of unbroken determination to continue 
the war. In Shanghai the situation has reached a critical 
point. Japan’s demands for increased representation in 
the police, the administration, and the staff of the Municipal 
Council are virtually demands for complete control of the city. 
Referred by the Municipal Council to the British and American 
Governments, they can be accepted only at the cost of 
handing over the Government and Administration of Shanghai 
to Japan, which has already taken control of cable and radio 
communications and can thus exercise a censorship over 
foreign newspaper reports. 
* *x * * 

The Fight for Teruel 
The battle for Teruel continues ; and in itself this refutes 
the Nationalist claims to have taken the city, together with 
General Rojo, the Republican commander-in-chief. Rival 
reports of the battle conflict completely; yet it appears 
certain that the Government troops still hold the town 
and have driven the Nationalist garrison out of its strongholds 
in the Civil Governor’s office and the convent of Santa 


Clara. On the other hand, the Nationalists have taken 
the high point known as the Tooth of Teruel, dominating 
the town at three miles’ distance, and are attacking also 
from Concud, equally near; but attempts to force an entry 
have been repelled, though at one point coming near to 
success. The battle has now lasted a week, amid blizzards, 
ice and snow. The Republicans are reported to be fighting 
in very inadequate clothing and canvas shoes, and it is difficult 
to imagine what suffering must be endured by both sides 
in this savage struggle, in such conditions, at 3,000 feet 
above sea level. It would not be surprising if, after General 
Franco’s failure to retake the city at the first assault, the pre- 
sent position should be accepted from sheer exhaustion. But 
General Franco can hardly admit defeat, for this counter- 
offensive, undertaken for prestige, will cost him even more 
if it fails and after such an expenditure of life, material and 
energy leave him in no position to deliver another offensive 
elsewhere. 
* * * * 
Palestine Delays 


It would be going too far to describe the Government’s 
new announcement on Palestine as a step towards throwing 
the Peel Commission’s report into the melting-pot, for it 
is stated quite explicitly that the decision to adopt the 
principle of partition holds. But -nothing else does. After 
a delay that has been far too long already further postpone- 
ment is contemplated while a new Commission reconsiders 
all the details of partition, regarding which the Government 
insists that it is committed to the adoption of none of the 
Peel Commission’s proposals. It is quite true that the 
application of .the Peel Commission’s recommendations, 
even if none of them were called in question, would involve 
considerable study of detail, but Mr. Ormsby-Gore seems 
to go out of his way to lay stress on the length of the interval 
to be contemplated before any final settlement of the 
Palestine problem is achieved. That is a disturbing, net 
to say an alarming, prospect. It is true’taet time will’ be 
left for conciliation to do its work; the possibility of a 
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voluntary agreement between the two parties cannot be 
completely excluded. But since that is wholly improbable 
it is only left to hope that the Commission when it is ap- 
pointed will resolve to get through its work with greater 
despatch than the Secretary of State’s letter to Sir Arthur 
Wauchope appears to contemplate. The prolonged uncer- 
tainty is laying a grave strain on the overtaxed Administration. 
* * * * 
National Rumanian Christianity 
Rumania’s allies, especially France, will not be reassured 
by her new “ National Christian ”” Government’s statements 
that no changes are intended in foreign policy or in Rumania’s 
system of alliances. Indeed, it is believed that M. Goga 
is attempting to reach an anti-Communist understanding 
with Poland and Yugoslavia which is in fundamental contra- 
diction with French policy in Eastern Europe. M. Goga 
has said that what he does at home cannot affect what he 
does abroad ; but it is hard to believe that either he or anyone 
else is deceived by this. King Carol no doubt means to 
direct foreign policy on the old lines, while M. Goga, with 
less than a tenth of the electorate to support him, pursues 
his anti-Semitic policies at home. But it is significant that 
the results of this division of labour are to threaten a 
breach of international obligations solemnly undertaken by 
Rumania—the Minorities Treaty of 1919. It is to be hoped 
that, at the first opportunity, this question will be brought 
before the League of Nations to which M. Goga admits 
allegiance ; the friendly reminder which the British and 
French Governments have given to M. Goga of the existence 
of the Minorities Treaties is timely. M. Goga does not 
wish wantonly to offend his country’s friends; and it is 
possible that their influence now may preserve the Rumanian 
Jews from the persecution with which they are threatened. 
* * * * 
The New Cabinet in Egypt 
Whether the Egyptian crisis is cooling down or boiling up 
is still uncertain. Nahas Pasha having been dismissed because 
he would not agree to the form of arbitration proposed by the 
King on the differences between Palace and Cabinet, 
Mahmoud Pasha has succeeded, and formed a Ministry which 
obviously could not face a vote in the Chamber. Parliament 
has therefore been prorogued (or is considered so, though 
uproar prevented the President from actually pronouncing 
the necessary formula), and new elections are likely to be held. 
No considerable disorders have taken place, and the new 
Prime Minister has announced a reasonable, if vague, pro- 
gramme. The Senate, however, has declared, with three 
dissentient votes, against the new Cabinet, and its Wafdist 
members, together with Dr. Ahmed Maher, the President of 
the Chamber, have been expelled from the Wafdist Party. 
On top of that comes news of the formation of a new party 
of Wafdist dissidents, which does not propose, however, to 
support the new Government. There is nothing in any way 
anti-British in these developments, but the existence in Egypt 
of a Government making no pretence to a majority in the 
Chamber is obviously unfortunate. New elections can hardly 
be avoided, but they will not take place till after King Farouk’s 
approaching wedding. 
x : * * * 
President Roosevelt on Democracy 
The domestic aspects of President Roosevelt’s address to 
Congress on Monday are discussed in a leading article on a 
later page. For the world outside the United States the few 
sentences the President devoted to foreign policy make an 
equal demand on attention. The statement they contained 
was brief, well-considered and wholly salutary. _Mr. Roose- 
velt spoke of “‘ provocations ” in the face of which peace had 
been preserved thanks to the restraint of the American people. 
The point of that remark will certainly not be lost by the Power 
te.which it was addressed, and that the President’s more 
“general observaticns on the tendency for disregard of treaty- 
obligations to coincide with “the surface trend away from 


democratic forms of government,” have struck home is demon- 
strated by the emotions they have stirred in Germany and 
Italy. There could indeed be no misunderstanding. Peace, 
in the President’s view, “ is most greatly jeopardised in and 
by those nations where democracy has been discarded or 
never developed,” but he holds, like General Smuts, that the 
retreat from democracy is only temporary. No more must 
be read into Mr. Roosevelt’s words than they plainly import. 
But they mean this at the lowest, that the President is con- 
tinuing resolutely, and to all appearance with success, to imbue 
his people with a sense of the community of ideals and interests 
between democratic States, above all as guardians of the peace 
of the world. He could render the world no greater service. 

* * * x 
French Finances 

Though 33 hours after its appointed time, the French 

Budget was eventually approved this week, without great 
opposition, and perhaps with less apprehension than for several 
years. The final estimates for the ordinary Budget showed 
a small surplus of about 37,000,000 francs. This excludes, 
however, the special Budget and other items of expenditure 
which the Treasury will have to meet in 1938. M. Bonnet’s 
estimate of such expenditure was 26,000 million francs 
and Treasury borrowing would be limited to 20,000 million 
francs. M. Reynaud, however, claimed that M. Bonnet 
had both underestimated expenditure and overestimated 
revenue and gave 46,000 million francs as the figure for the 
special Budget. Undoubtedly M. Bonnet’s confidence 
depends very largely on an expected increase in business 
activity, both for loans and for revenue ; and though he has 
succeeded in repatriating much French capital that had left 
the country, it has not yet found investment in business. 
Whether it does, depends on the Government’s ability to 
maintain confidence and to control the labour situation, and 
there are good reasons for thinking it can achieve both these 
objects. ; 

* * x 
Italy in Abyssinia 

Although Italy has now been in occupation of Abyssinia 

for some eighteen months and has successfully stamped 
out all military opposition, an important message to The 
Times from Jibuti throws an instructive light on the 
difficulties still to be overcome. The Abyssinians, it 
appears, are refusing to till the land or contribute to the pro- 
duction of raw materials, so that exports have fallen off 
disastrously and, as a consequence, the value of Abyssinia 
as a market for Italian exports has also pari passu declined. 
The recently imposed import and export restrictions, intended 
to provide Italy with foreign currency, have further dimin- 
ished the country’s trade. The cost of living in towns has 
more than doubled, and yet prices, which are arbitrarily 
fixed, frequently provide no profit to producers. The 
sudden and rigid application of a corporative system has 
further accentuated the social and economic unrest of the 
country. So far then his new Empire has signally failed 
to produce those benefits—a valuable import market for 
Italian manufactures, a source of important raw material 
supplies and a means of acquiring necessary foreign currency 
—which Signor Mussolini promised to his people. Nor will 
it produce them, even though passive resistance is overcome, 
without liberal supplies of capital investment in the country— 
and where they are to come from is a mystery. 

x x x *x 
Lord Rutherford and Transmutation 


Lord Rutherford’s presidential address to the jubilee 
session of the Indian Science Congress, prepared just before 
his death, and read to the Congress by Sir James Jeans on 
Monday, dealt with the “new alchemy,” that is to say, 
the transmutation of the chemical elements. KRutherford’s 
work on this subject would have placed him among the 
world’s greatest physicists had not his earlier and even 
more important researches already set him at their head, 
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In the nineteenth century the chemical elements were 
regarded as wholly immutable; of the hundred thousand 
million billion copper atoms in a halfpenny every one, as 
far as was then known, had existed throughout eternity 
and could never be changed into anything else. In 1903 
Rutherford and Soddy showed that the atoms of radium 
and other radio-active elements were transforming them- 
selves and changing into the atoms of other elements. In 
1919 Rutherford began to transmute elements artificially 
by bombarding their atoms with the high-speed particles 
of helium ejected by radium. Since that date he and other 
workers have developed a new science of transmutation. 
Almost every element has been transmuted, and about a 
hundred totally new elements have been made. As yet 
these new elements have been obtained in quantities far 
too small to be seen, but even so they may prove of use, 
for they emit radiations like those of radium. Thus by 
bombarding common salt with deutrons—the nuclei of 
heavy hydrogen atoms—a radioactive salt can be made. 
Though the new alchemy gives us no appreciable hope of 
artificial gold, it at least presages the finding of cheaper 
substitutes for the far more precious metal, radium. 
x * * * 


Family Allowances 


The decision of Messrs. Pilkingtons, the St. Helens glass 
manufacturers, to introduce a system of family allowances 
for their workers is more than a commendable piece of 
social benevolence. The proposal, which will operate from 
February 6th, is to pay a bonus of §s. a week to employees 
for each child above three of school age. In the St. 
Helens works alone it is reported that at least five hundred 
families will receive such benefits. At the same time, so 
far as there is a family allowance problem it cannot be solved 
in this way. If individual employers undertook to endow 
large families the temptation to employ only men with small 
families would be irresistible. The only obvious way of 
avoiding that difficulty is by adopting the system, widely 
practised on the continent, of equalisation funds by which 
employers in a given area or industry pool the cost of bonuses, 
or, alternatively, by the State instituting a national family 
allowance system and paying the bonuses itself. In all 
European countries except Great Britain, Spain, Portugal 
and Russia family allowances have been adopted as part 


' of the services of the State, and the Government would do 


well to consider the possible advantages of extending its 
own services to cover the distribution of family allowances 
not only on grounds of social welfare but also as a deterrent 
to the threatened fall in pwupulation. 


* * * * 


The Coming Penal Reform Bill 


Sir Samuel Hoare has recently given further information 
on his plans for prison reform. In a letter to his constituents 
he describes his Prison Reform Bill as overdue, and this 
phrase has given rise to hopes that it may be introduced this 
session. If it is, there is likely to be little opposition. The 
Home Secretary gives three objects which he wishes to 
achieve—to develop reformative influences in prison life, 
to protect the persistent offender against himself, and to 
help to keep the young out of prison, and in each he shows 
his admirable intention of making the penal system a means 
of reforming rather than punishing. His plans to improve 
methods of dealing with juvenile delinquency should be 
greatly advanced by the enquiry the Home Office is to under- 
take into this subject. This decision was first announced 
in October and the enquiry will begin this month; perhaps 
its most important part will be the examination on the 
Spot, by trained investigators, of all the case material in 
the hands of the Courts, the police, the education authorities 
and probation and unemployment-assistance officers. Sir 
Samuel is rightly anxious to obtain facts, and not opinions ; 
but it is hoped he will also give attention to. the views 
already reached by psychologists and social workers. 


Parliamentary Notes 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: In last week’s 
Spectator “ Janus ” quoted Lord Runciman’s recent declara- 
tion that he “deplores and detests” marketing schemes 
and similar Socialist contrivances, he himself having been a 
member of the Cabinet when all these schemes were initiated. 
Lord Runciman is not the only offender. His example has 
now been followed by Lord Londonderry, who gives it as 
his opinion “that during the last few years our foreign 
policy has been opportunist, that our leaders have had no 
definite view as to the conduct of foreign affairs, and, also, 
that we have alienated our friends through misunderstandings 
which should never have arisen and which we seem unable 
to remove.” Presumably “ the last few years” include the 
period 1931-35 during which Lord Londonderry was Secretary 
of State for Air. If ex-Ministers may indulge in this kind of 
retrospective opposition, what becomes of the doctrine of 
Cabinet responsibility ? Also, it is scarcely calculated to 
add to the repute of politicians as a class when the public 
learns that eminent statesmen have long acquiesced in 
politics which they believe to be pernicious and that such 
acquiescence only comes to an end when the same statesmen 
cease to hold office. 

* * x x 


The Press has been full of rumours about Mr. Churchill. 
Will he be brought back into the Cabinet? Among the 
rank and file of M.P.s on both sides of the House his appoint- 
ment would be received with approval and surprise. Approval, 
because the immediate necessity for rearmament is not now 
seriously disputed in any quarter, and it seems strange that 
Mr. Churchill’s talents should not be harnessed to the task. 
Surprise, since he is the foremost exponent on the Government 
side of the idea of collective defence. His last speech on 
foreign affairs consisted largely of an appeal to his party not 
to discard the League. He is President of the New Common- 
wealth. It can scarcely be disputed that since the abandon- 
ment of Sanctions in 1936 the Conservative Party has become 
steadily more hostile to Continental commitments, and that 
many of its members have reverted to an attitude of scornful 
indifference towards Geneva. Calling in Mr. Churchill would 
have great political significance at the present juncture. It 
would definitely mark the defeat of the pro-German element 
in the Cabinet. 


x * * x 


The remainder of the legislative programme for the present 
session does not give much promise of excitement. But 
the Government Whips would scarcely be justified in looking 
forward to a period of tranquillity. The present House of 
Commons is much less docile than its predecessor. The 
younger Conservatives who arrived in 1931, and most of 
whom survived in 1935, are showing occasional signs of 
independence. The 1931 majority was elected during a 
crisis, and any Chief Whip, as Cavour would have agreed, 
can govern in a state of siege. Now conditions have changed. 
In the last twelve months the Government has on several 
occasions been compelled to bow to a storm. On the 
National Defence Contribution, on civil aviation and recently 
on the Population Statistics Bill the back-benchers have 
had their way. Of the little rump of diehards, which in 
the last Parliament sullenly resisted the India Bill and the 
Statute of Westminster, scarcely anything has been heard 
since 1935. Instead there have been occasions when ad hoc 
oppositions have sprung into existence and, on the whole, 
they have been far more successful. This is a good augury, 
for almost all Parliamentary reputations are made in Opposi- 
tion. The reason why more has not been heard of such 
Young Tories as Mr. Lennox-Boyd, Mr. Raikes and Mr. 
Petherick is that ever since they were first elected they have 
had the misfortune to belong to an overwhelming 
majority. 
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‘THE CONTROL OF CAPITAL 


N his address to Congress on Monday President 
Roosevelt praised democracy as a political system 
which makes for peace, because government is genuinely 
in the hands of the people. Yet, in the same speech, he 
was forced to denounce men in his own country in whose 
hands are concentrated so much wealth and economic 
power that they can successfully defy the Government of 
the United States. By now Americans are used to such 
attacks. A week earlier Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Ickes, had made the same accusations, 
though in more emphatic language. Indeed, for most 
Americans, the significance of Mr. Roosevelt’s address 
lay in whether he too would indict “ the malefactors of 
great wealth,’ “America’s 60 families,’ “the 200 
corporations ”? who, according to Mr. Ickes, control the 
lives of over 120,000,000 people, “the professional 
operators of the American economic system, and 
_ the professional managers of the capital funds of the 
United States,” who “ will refuse to operate the economic 
system, will refuse to let that capital be employed, unless 
they are once more given full power to wreck American 
democracy.” 

Some of these phrases sound familiar ; they inevitably 
recall the attacks on the “ 200 families ” in France by 
the Front Populaire; and Mr. Roosevelt’s protests on 
Monday closely resemble M. Blum’s attacks on “ the 
strike of capital’ which, under his Government, threat- 
ened to cause the collapse of the franc. The resemblance 
is not accidental. In both countries popular govern- 
ments were elected by great majorities, pledged to 

“restore economic prosperity, to restrict the power of 

' private interests, to raise wages, to shorten hours, to 
strengthen the trade unions and to give legal force to 
methods. of collective bargaining. In both countries 
the attempt to carry out those pledges was followed by 
an economic relapse and a withdrawal, justified or not, 
of capital from production. And it will be remembered 
that in France the “ strike of capital” was only ended 
by the calling of a “ pause” in the programme of social 
reform and the fall of the Blum Government. What- 
ever the relation of cause and effect, the facts are indis- 
putable. It is not surprising that, in America as in 
France, many believe that the owners of capital went on 
strike, made political use of their economic power, to 
defeat progressive programmes which expressed the 
desires and needs of the vast majority of the population. 
And if the statements of such a man as Mr. Henry Ford 
can be taken as typical, such a belief is not unjustified. 

Mr. Roosevelt leaves no doubt of where he stands: 
“TI do not propose to let the people down. I am sure 
the Congress of the United States will not let the people 
down.” He described with some bitterness the methods 
by which great corporations evaded their fiscal obliga- 
tions, disowned their responsibilities, defied the law, 
manipulated their finances, intimidated local and State 
Governments, resorted to unfair competition in order to 
concentrate power and wealth in the hands of a few, 
withheld from the public, by exploiting the patent laws, 
“the advantages of the progress of science.” It is a long 
and grave indictment; but it is noticeable that even 
Mr. Roosevelt’s opponents describe his speech as reason- 
able and moderate. Yet he insisted that he was not 


attacking business, capitalism, the economic system, as 
such. He was attacking a small minority of men who 
by such practices were bringing the system into danger. 
“The misuse of the powers of capital must be ended, or 
the capitalistic system will destroy itself through its own 
abuses”; and, indeed, once already, in 1929-31, the 
system almost achieved that self-destruction. Mr. 
Roosevelt is more likely to go down to history as the 
saviour than as the destroyer of American capitalism. 


But the problem he has now to face is of profound 
significance for democracy, in Europe as well as America, 
It is possible that, if he chose to do as “ the malefactors 
of great wealth ” wished, they would find a way out of 
their troubles, profitable to themselves but to no one else ; 
rearmament and public works on a large scale, abandon- 
ment of progressive reforms, repression of trade unions, 
is a recipe that might well produce a boom, as it has in 
Germany. But by such a policy Mr. Roosevelt would 
have surrendered democracy to a narrow oligarchy, 
and in yet another country destroyed that safeguard of 
peace to which he referred in his speech. For him, as 
for every democratic statesman, the problem is to com- 
bine social reform, a rising standard of life, economic 
security as well as political liberty, with what he described 
as “reasonable earnings on capital.” It is a problem 
which this country, and every democratic country, must 
face, and Mr. Roosevelt is right in saying that if the 
owners of capital, commanding great concentrations of 
wealth and power, use them irresponsibly, for the 
greatest gain of themselves only, it cannot be solved. 
In such circumstances there is no alternative to a gradual 
transference, if not of the wealth, at least of the power, 
from the irresponsible few to an authority which is amen- 
able to public control. Nor is it a question merely of 
the motives of those who control capital. Under post- 
War conditions there is little reason to believe that the 
operation of each man’s desire for profit automatically 
enriches society as a whole; there are good reasons for 
believing that, as Mr. Keynes has argued, the direction 
of investment should be in the control of some body 
which can make a general survey of the economic system 
and of its needs. 

It can be justly claimed that this country has made 
some progress towards such a solution. By both political 
parties it is already admitted in principle that, where the 


. public good demands it, the employment of capital must 


be under some form of public control, which, however, 
may vary, in its form and degree, according to circum- 
stance. It is enough to mention the London Passenger 
Transport Board, the Port of London Authority and like 
bodies. And such control in circumstances where it is 
demanded does not imply control over the whole system. 
When and where that principle is to be applied is no 
doubt a matter of legitimate controversy. The principle 
itself is accepted, as could be seen most clearly in the 
debates on the Government’s Coal Mines Bill where 
Conservatives and Socialists alike disowned the few who 
still claim that absolute and unrestricted control is 
one of the inalienable and sacred rights of property. 
In such acceptance lies one of this country’s greatest 
hopes of a progressive and orderly political and social 
development. And it seems probable that America 
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also, however far from it now, must in the end accept 
the same principle. Mr. Roosevelt, it is believed, 
intends to restrict the corporations by revising and 
strengthening the anti-trust laws. But, as he said in 
his speech, the corporations have so far evaded the law 
by devices “‘ which baffle prosecution under the present 
statutes,” and it is probable that they will continue to 


do so even if the law is strengthened. And, indeed, it is 
not necessarily the tendency to concentration which is 
itself the evil to be overcome, but concentration in 
irresponsible hands, though Mr. Roosevelt, with his 
belief in the small business man, may not think so ; what 
is important is that wealth and power on such a scale 
should be directed to the good of society. 


BRITISH SELF-ADVERTISEMENT 


HE necessity laid on this country of countering 
the propaganda with which the broadcasting 
systems of certain totalitarian countries is nightly filling 
the air, was discussed in these columns last week. That 
the necessity exists is indisputable, and it is satisfactory 
that a Cabinet Committee presided over by one of the 
more energetic Ministers, Sir Kingsley Wood, has been 
appointed to consider this among other matters. Among 
other matters, because a great deal more than the 
question of foreign broadcasts is involved. Whether 
we like it or not—and we emphatically do not—the 
fashion of national self-advertisement has been set and 
we cannot complacently ignore it. In a world of national 
rivalries it is not enough for a nation to be strong; 
it must be known and seen to be strong. It is not enough 
for it to be efficient, in its industry, in national and 
municipal undertakings, in the housing and feeding of its 
people ; its efficiency must be manifested to the world. 
If international understanding is to have any enduring 
basis each nation must be understood through accurate 
representations of what it is, not through misrepresenta- 
tions or travesties of its national characteristics. 


Those, it is to be presumed, are the considerations 
out of which the work of Sir Kingsley Wood’s committee 
arises. Certain nations are making the proclamation 
of their national vitality a serious business. They carry 
it almost to the point of claiming a monopoly of the air. 
Italy, with a few hundred thousand Arab-speakers 
under her flag, resents as almost a hostile act the initiation 
by Great Britain of news broadcasts in Arabic for the 
Arabic-speaking populations of the British mandated 
territories of Palestine and Transjordania, and of her 
allies Egypt and Iraq; and when Czechoslovakia, 
responsive to the solicitude of her German-speaking 
subjects for their cultural economy, provides for their 
benefit a station for broadcasting in German, newspapers 
in Germany salute it as a wanton outrage. Thus can 
emotions be stirred by questions of access to the ears of 
the common man. Absurd though they are, they serve 
to indicate how important access to the ears of the com- 
mon man may be. We are beginning to realise that in 
this country. If we have not realised it sooner, it is not 
because we are notoriously slow starters, but because 
the whole business is distasteful to us. To be compelled 
to demonstrate British ethos by means repugnant to that 
ethos is a paradox we do not readily accept. But accepted 
it must be, and once the job is undertaken it must be 
done as well as any country is doing it or better. 


That means that it cannot be handed over to any existing 
Government department. There may have to be a new 
department created to take it in hand. You cannot 
fight a Ministry of Enlightenment and Propaganda 
with a Principal Clerk and a couple of typists. Three 
media at least of communication—or, as Sir Stephen 





Tallents puts it, of projection—are involved, broadcasting, 
films and news services. With broadcasting a beginning 
has been made. The first regular radiations in Arabic 
were heard on Monday, and others in Spanish and 
Portuguese will shortly follow. Their strength will lie, 
as Sir John Reith observed, in their accuracy and 
reliability ; those qualities will tell in the long run, 
but it may take time; vituperation makes more appeal 
than prosaic fact. One practical question, moreover, 
arises which it is to be hoped is getting some attention. 
If the foreign broadcasts are to have effect they must 
reach the potential listeners, and for that to be achieved 
the potential listeners must possess receiving-sets. 
How far it is practicable to make such sets available at a 
low figure in the countries most concerned is a matter 
which the authorities responsible for the new departure 
have clearly to consider. Receiving-sets and loud- 
speakers in public places will only cover a fraction of 
the ground. As to the quality of the broadcasts, where 
music and other adjuncts to the “ straight news ” service 
are concerned, they must be such as to satisfy the most 
exacting critic. 

More has still to be done in the matter of the films 
and news services. Films provide a field of enormous 
potential importance. Nothing can so well portray 
to foreign eyes what Britain in its numberless manifesta- 
tions is. What is being done, what more can and should 
be done, to exhaust the immense possibilities of such 
a medium? Here again two factors are involved ; 
films of the right kind must be made, and means must 
be found to bring them before foreign audiences. 
About the former there is no difficulty—except the finan- 
cial. In the short documentary, or instructional film, 
this country leads the world, and a list such as the 
Travel Association has published of British documentary 
films available at the beginning of 1938 shows how many 
and varied are the features in our national life thus 
represented. But even so only a fringe of the field has 
been touched, and full-length films as well as “ shorts ” 
are needed. British industry, British sport, British 
administration, British social services, British education, 
British family life, British transport, the countryside 
of England and Wales and Scotland—the tale of subjects 
not merely possible but necessary if this country is to 
be understood by foreigners is endless. To get films on 
such subjects exhibited abroad is not so simple. Already 
British documentary films are getting fair publicity in 
many countries, mainly in universities and other educa- 
tional institutions. If they are to find a place in the 
ordinary cinemas they may have to be supplied for a 
time for an uneconomic fee or no fee at all. And we had 
better make up our mind to that expense, and bear it. 


News services are a more formidable question. It 
may be accepted as an ideal that the news columns of 
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a daily paper ought to consist of a record of ascertained 
facts objectively presented. It has equally to be accepted 
as a fact that in totalitarian countries that ideal has been 
contemptuously rejected and that every column of every 
paper must be capable of being used to serve political 
ends. When that practice is pursued internally it would 
be surprising if a sudden objectivity prevailed where the 
supply of news to centres outside Europe was concerned. 
It is in fact a matter of the first moment that South 
American countries, for example, should receive news 
of affairs in Europe through agencies which present them 
accurately and fairly. Is that to be looked for from an 
agency under Dr. Goebbels’ or Signor Alfieri’s supreme 
control? To ask that points clearly enough to the root 


of the trouble. How the trouble is to be remedied is 
another matter, Any great news agency is in a sense 
national, in that its directors and staff have a natural 
and proper national loyalty, but the difference between 
an agency controlled by a Government to which: propa- 
ganda is an essential weapon and an independent agency 
working on purely commercial lines is fundamental. 
A newspaper which is read and re-read often makes a 
deeper impression than a broadcast listened to and 
half-forgotten or-a film which is seen and left 
behind. The question of news services to extra-European 
countries, inside and outside the Empire, cannot therefore 
be neglected. But it presents more difficult and perplexing 
problems than either broadcasting or films. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE appointment of Sir Robert Vansittart, whose ability, 
experience and knowledge are beyond dispute, to the new 

post of Chief Diplomatic Adviser has aroused little enthusiasm 
and many doubts. Of the weight of the burden resting on the 
Secretary of State there can be no question, and any reason- 
able expedient to relieve him is assured of a sympathetic 
examination. It is to be noted, moreover, that though the 
precedent of action taken by other Government Depart- 
ments is quoted, there is not an exact precedent. Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross, for example, is Chief Economic Adviser to the 
Government, not to the Board of Trade. Sir Robert 
Vansittart is quite properly to be responsible to the Secretary 
of State, and there can be no excuse for thé dissemination 
of the mischievous legend that he is “‘ Chamberlain’s man.” 
The proof of the pudding will be in the eating. There are 
no doubt secondary international conferences and com- 
mittees where this country can properly be represented by an 
official rather than a Minister (no one will forget the admirable 
work done by Sir Arthur Nicolson at the Algeciras Confer- 
ence), but the House of Commons will not be content to see 
that practice carried far, nor should it. Sir Robert’s position 


_in the Foreign Office, too, will clearly be a matter of some 


delicacy. Sir Alexander Cadogan is admirably qualified 
for the position of Permanent Under-Secretary, to which he 
is now promoted, and it would be unfortunate if the prestige 


-traditionally attaching to that position were diminished. It 


has yet to be demonstrated that there is room for a new office 
between the Permanent Under-Secretary and the Secretary of 
State. 
* * * * 

' Sit modus in rebus—there is reason in all things—and it 
has always been especially hard for Bishops to decide in 
what degree of state to live. Someone will no doubt remind 
me, what I have momentarily forgotten, who it was who wrote 
years ago on “ The Fatal Opulence of Bishops.” Outgoings 
balanced against incomings, Bishops are open to small 
reproach on the ground of opulence nowadays, but here is 
the new Bishop of Bath and Wells observing uncomplainingly 
that he means to do his best on a stipend of £5,000 to keep 
up the fourteenth-century moated palace with its forty- 
odd bedrooms, but that he will obviously have his work 
cut out—an observation which, as it happens, synchronises 
with the recommendation by six distinguished laymen that 
a rural vicar should be unmarried and live in a cottage 
with his humble parishioners. Dr. Underhill is to be com- 
mended for his public spirit in seeking to maintain his palace 
for the purpose for which it was intended, but a quite unjust 
strain is laid on a bishop in such a case.- There are, of course, 
ways out of the difficulty. Farnham Castle presented a 
similar problem; it was solved there by turning the larger 
part of it into a diocesan house, valuable for retreats and 
many other purposes, and keeping the remainder as Bishop’s 
Lodgings. 


There are, so far as I know, no official statistics regarding 
betting, and any unofficial estimates are obviously open to 
fair challenge. It may be doubted whether the promoters of 
football pools would ascribe authority to the figures of the 
Christian Social Council. But the figures, whatever they 
may be worth, are arresting. It is computed that the money 
changing hands annually over football pools is £50,000,000 ; 
over dog-racing £50,000,000, through gaming-machines 
£10,000,000, and through the totalisator (on horse-racing) 
£8,000,000. The total annual turnover is put at something 
between £350,000,000 and £500,000,000, the difference 
between the lower total and the sum of the individual figures 
quoted being presumably represented by ordinary betting on 
horse-racing. Even if all the figures are dismissed as lacking 
adequate authority they do at least give some idea of the 
magnitude of the sums which plutocratic and penniless (or 
almost) citizens alike are prepared to stake on chances. They 
hope to win, but they are prepared to lose ; the great majority 
of them do lose. If the State said to every one of them “ You 
will probably be a loser; we will assume you are one, and 
take your money for beneficial public purposes,” they could 
hardly complain that they were being robbed. But it is not 
very easy to see how the State could do it. 


x * * * 


- The business of extinguishing Radio-Normandie, so far 
as its broadcasts in English are concerned, seems a little 
portentous. The B.B.C., unlike American and various 
Continental stations, quite rightly includes no advertising in 
its programmes, but the fact that French stations do, and 
that after or before some attractive musical item you may 
hear Radio-Normandie proclaiming the virtues of Tuscan 
Tooth Paste or a similar commodity would not seem to 
do Sir John Reith much harm. But Sir John Reith and 
his colleagues think otherwise and they have persuaded His 
Majesty’s Government to think otherwise. So the machinery 
of diplomatic communication has been set in motion and 
His Majesty’s Government has persuaded the Government 
of the French Republic to tell Radio-Normandie that this 
really must stop. So it is going to stop—to the annoyance, 
I make no doubt, of many people besides myself. Radio- 
Normandie is often well worth listening to, and though we can 
still hear it talk in French it was simpler to hear it talk 
in English. 


x x x x 


Vegetables are bulky commodities, and transport is neces- 
sarily a considerable constituent in their retail price. Even 
so there is point in a note which someone, preparing a cauli- 
flower for the saucepan, found slipped in between leaves and 
heart. It read, “I got an eighth of a penny for this; I 
wonder what you have paid for it.”” The answer, I think, 
was 7d. JANUS. 
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OVER EIGHTY ON UNDER THIRTY 


By H. W. 


NEVINSON 


[The writer was at a Public School and Oxford, and has served for many years on daily and 
weekly papers as leader-writer, literary editor, and war-correspondent. He was born in 1856.] 


GE and crabbéd Youth cannot live together.” That 
is obviously the correct reading of Shakespeare’s 
line. The series of articles called “ The Voice of Under 
Thirty ” proves it. They are so.interesting but so depressing 
that I, as an old man, could hardly stand up against them. 
Those voices of crabbéd youth were heard complaining of 
They were Mrs. Gummidge multiplied, 
except indeed for one Public School girl of nineteen who 
dared to be cheerful, and even hopeful of the future. She 
found a fundamental purpose in Man’s destiny. She had 
faith in life, believed in no doctrinaire Utopia, but thought 
herself lucky to be alive in the present time. She accounted 
the defence of Freedom and the search for Truth to be 
sufficient aims in life. She even believed in the League 
of Nations, which is like optimism’s last. testament. 


In sharp contrast I found another Public School young 
woman of twenty-three who is entirely disillusioned. She 
sees nO purpose, aim or reason in existence; she feels 
continual horror at the dreariness and squalor of most 
people’s lives; she thinks all efforts to avert poverty and 
war are futile; she suffers the misery of witnessing the 
destruction of nearly all she has valued ; she regards cynicism 
as inevitable in the present world, and could fall back only 
upon the pleasures of sense, and some shadow of friendship. 
Nearly all the voices of our crabbéd youth utter similar 
complaints. They complain that the world of today has all 
gone wrong. They question everything, calling upon 
each tradition of Religion or Party to stand and deliver. 
All around they behold nothing but horror and greed and a 
soulless materialism which they have no power to change. 
It is noticeable how many would seek Religion, but the 
Church, being occupied with frivolous contentions and 
disputations, gives them no call or help. Some of the 


writers say they suffer all their days from a sense of inferiority 


caused by the want of money now needed for true education. 
One cries in vain for the preservation of beauty; another 
laments that all modern arts have become incomprehensible 
to all ordinary people. It is sad to think that with nearly 
all these crabbéd complaints I heartily agree, though old. 


It is true that I could point to many advances in conven- 
ience, comfort, and social condition since I was a child. The 
schools that are really public and have no connexion with 
“Public Schools ” sequestrated for the well-to-do, have 
taught nearly everyone to read and write and count, and that 
is some advantage, even though the writing may be dubious, 
and the reading may be devoted chiefly to fashions and 
betting. The houses of the working people, who form the 
enormous majority of the country, are better built and cleaner 
than I remember forty years ago. The means of moving 
about from place to place are more numerous and quicker ; 
and, though a fool when he starts may still be a fool on 
arrival, the journey may be a mental and bodily advantage 
to villagers and to workers in our far-flung suburbs. Electric 
lighting and heating save us all from tiresome labour, smells, 
and many fogs. Our American system of piled-up flats 
Water-closets, 
even in slums, are now usually separate and clean, and our 
Wwater-supply is rarely fatal. Aeroplanes can carry us with 
gteat rapidity over Africa to the Cape, and sometimes speed 
may be of service, though personally I prefer the old-fashioned 
liner and the ox-waggon. The wireless, most miraculous 
of man’s discoveries, may bring news, music (sometimes the 
best), and even wisdom to suburban homes and moorland 
cabins. Some daily papers are almost as good as cinemas, 
and cheaper, 


All this has been achieved within my own lifetime, to 
say nothing of economic advantages gained by the work- 
people, the insurances, the unemployment-payments, the 
Socialistic pensions and the dole which has saved people 
from the insufferable hunger naturally leading to bloody 
revolution. Another advantage lately won is the wide 
extension of freedom and equality to women in ordinary 
life, in politics, and in such sports as mountaineering, motor- 
ing, flying, and walking at liberty about our beautiful country 
in simple clothes. 

I admit that all these gains are now overshadowed by the 
thundercloud of war. A generation has grown up that has 
never knowm war, and some, as in 1914, may welcome its 
approach as affording a change in the tedium of daily work 
or idleness, with opportunities for courage and self-sacrifice, 
stimulated by our priests of peace and good-will. Within 
the last forty years I have been present in many wars, and 
have known what the slaughtering of millions of young men 
means, and what is the stupidity of the peace that produces 
wars afresh. But I have not yet known the full horror of 
war, as now practised in Spain and China. If the threatening 
cloud bursts over us, we shall all learn it. The warplanes 
will soon teach, not only soldiers on the various fronts, but 
all men, women, and children living in this country. Our 
economists are regretting a decline in the British birth-rate. 
I do not regret it, but as for its causes I see the terrible one 
that women refuse to endure the pain and anxiety of bearing 
and bringing up children till they reach just the right age to 
be slaughtered. Men and women are beginning to realise 
what war will become when the ghastly dew of bombs and 
poison-gas falls from heaven upon us, and the crowded and 
beautiful cities of Paris, Berlin, London, and Rome lie 
shattered in ruin. 


In the midst of all our murderous cruelties, slavish Dictator- 
ships, widespread vulgarities, and the haggard element of 
fear, how are we to understand the Biblical text that “‘ Experi- 
ence worketh hope”? That new-fangled word “ escapism,” 
which seems to imply the shirking of the world’s troubles 
by flight to the Riviera or to a quiet library, represents the 
most hopeless condition of all. But when we old people look 
back upon the last eighty years, even apart from the glamour 
of youthful memories, we may still perceive some advance 
in the spirit as well as the bodily condition of the ordinary 
people to whom we belong. Even in our most learned and 
strictly scientific teachers we seem to discover a land of hope 
still unexplored. For they are now telling us of vast regions 
in life and thought beyond the reasonable demonstrations 
by which we were instructed to guide our —— of the 


universe fifty years ago. 


Some years before I was seventy, I established a “ League 
of Age,” having for its motto the simple words “‘ The Older 
the Bolder.” Since the remainder of his life is inevitably 
short, it is natural for an ageing man to become adventurous. 
The aged can plead no excuse for caution, for, with every 
day that passes, the aged have less and less to risk or lose, so 
that now at last they may confidently practise the attractive 
virtues of rashness, recklessness and open-handed generosity. 
Full of noble illusions, we long to launch out upon one more 
adventure while a tiny span of life remains. In our feebly- 
beating hearts still kindles the soul of Ulysses as Dante de- 
scribes him after his return from Troy, when neither his 
affection for his son nor his piety to his father nor the love 
that might have comforted Penelope could restrain his longing 
to win further experience of a distant world. ~ With one ship 
and a little crew of comrades, he steered west between the 
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Pillars, and there cheered them on (for they were old and 
slow), saying to them : “ My brothers, who through thousands 
of perils have reached the West at last, it is but a little vigil 
your lives have still to keep. Do not, then, begrudge your- 
selves the knowledge of the unpeopled land behind the sun. 
Consider from what seéd you spring. You were not made 


to live like brutes, but to follow courage and wisdom like a 
sinking star.” Whereupon nothing could hold them more 
until they reached the place where night gazes upon the other 
Pole, with all her constellations. 

That is the Voice of over Eighty as I should always wish to 
hear it speak. 


[We hope to publish next week “Over Ninety on Under Thirty.”| 


INDIA IN TRANSITION: V. TREMBLING THRONES 


By RICHARD FREUND 


HERE was a hush, and everybody rose. A tall, bearded 
man had come in through the door, followed by two 
attendants clad in red long-coats braided with gold. The 
man himself wore European clothes, except for a gorgeous 
turban. In his ears were exquisite pearls; a necklace of 
huge emeralds was just visible above the collar, and on his 
wrist was a bracelet made of the nine lucky’stones. One 
by one the guests stooped and touched his feet. He came 
up and shook hands, inquiring courteously whether we had 
found our way without difficulty. Then we sat down to 
luncheon, and soon the Maharaja plunged into a survey of the 
political situation. He was well informed, and he did not 
like what he knew. “I do not mind any amount of hostility 
from Indians,” he said. “I know I can hold my own 
against them, and when it becomes necessary I shall be quite 
ready to adapt myself to the trend of the times by giving 
my State a fully democratic constitution, But what I do 
mind is the way in which I am being treated by the British 
Government. My ancestor saved the British in the Mutiny. 
I have been loyal to them in the Great War, as in many other 
wars. Twenty years ago we Princes were trusted with 
Imperial secrets, and until recently there was hardly a political 
issue of any importance on which some of us were not con- 
sulted. Today we are being treated as outcasts. They will 
not talk to us; they take no notice of our letters ; they tell 
us to our faces that our treaties with the Crown are mere 
scraps of paper. What has happened ?” 


I do not know the answer. Having discussed the present 
position with many Princes and their Ministers, as well as 
with some British officials, I believe that the Princes are 
being turned from friends into enemies of Britain. But let 
me first recall what it is all about. At the First Round Table 
Conference, the Princes rather surprisingly offered to join 
an All-India Federation. They did so for three main reasons : 
first, they hoped to get rid of the irksome interference of the 
Political Department ; secondly, they were afraid that vital 
changes would take place in British India while they had no 
opportunity of influencing legislation; thirdly, they hoped 
to allay British Indian hostility by helping India as a whole 
to approach closer to Dominion Status. A great deal of 
“ ideology ” was talked in those days The States realised 
that they would lose part of their sovereignty, but the advan- 
tages they hoped to gain in return seemed worth the sacrifice. 
When it came to translating the splendid idea into constitu- 
tional practice, several errors were discovered. The Political 
Department—which stands for the “ Paramount Power” 
and can do almost what it likes with the Princes—had no 
intention of relaxing its control under the new Constitution. 
British India, with Congress rapidly gaining strength, did 
not appreciate the Princely favours but redoubled the efforts 
to undermine the authority of the Rulers in their own States. 
Lastly, the Government of India Act provided no immediate 
advance towards self-government at the Centre. The sacrifice, 
then, appeared to have been offered in vain. 


The Princes have old treaties with Britain, but what these 
documents amount to in practice has never been defined. 
In fact, the Butler Committee, set up in 1927 to go into this 
question, refused to answer it. But although it is not known 
how much sovereignty the Princes possess, they are required 


to say clearly how much sovereignty they are ready to sur- 
render to the future All-India Federation. This is to be done 
by two sets of documents : a general Instrument of Accession 
common to all Princes, and schedules of reservations setting 
out the special rights which each State refuses to surrender, 
About the general Instrument there is no substantial dis- 
agreement. There are, however, certain obscurities of 
drafting to which the Princes object. They point out that 
once the Instrument is signed, it becomes a legal document 
that will be legally interpreted by the new Federal Court ; 
it should therefore be foolproof. They have asked, not for 
any changes, but for certain clarifications in the wording. 
The reply has been that no further discussions could be 
arranged, and this reply was delivered in no polite terms. 

Negotiations on the special schedules have been carried 
on with each State separately. Many States have put 
forward exorbitant financial demands which must have 
tried the patience of the officials. One does not expect 
British officials to give way under such strain; yet that is 
exactly what has happened. The Viceroy sent a number of 
special representatives to the various States to “‘ remove 
misunderstandings.” After hearing the story told by both 
sides in very great detail, I have no hesitation in saying that 
this mission ended in utter failure. If many of the Princes 
are bitterly repenting their original offer today, their change 
of mind is due largely to the high-handed manner in which 
they have been treated during the past year. It does no 
good to reveal facts that are better forgotten, though if 
this statement were challenged, it could be substantiated. 

But when all is said and done, there is no real difficulty 
about the accession of the Princes to the Federation. The 
more far-seeing of them know well enough that they are 
faced with a choice of risks: either they yield some portion 
of their questionable sovereignty to a Federal authority of 
which they will form an important part; or they allow the 
Central authority to develop without them, which means 
that British India, in addition to the Paramount Power, 
will decide things for them. And they do not relish the 
idea that British India, under strong Congress influence, 
may sooner or later be granted responsible government 
at the Centre without their having a hand in it. Provided, 
therefore, their pride is not trodden on more than they are 
accustomed to, and provided they are not needlessly provoked 
by threats and ultimata, they will not stand back. 

The real doubt about the Federal scheme is no longer 
the accession of the Princes but the attitude of British India. 
Not only Congress, but even the Muslims are violently 
opposed to the scheme. They say that it perpetuates British 
domination, that it lays down rigid limits of further develop- 


ment. Many Congressmen would rather have the Simon — 


Plan any day than the present Act. And the chief objection 
1s the participation of the Princes, who, it is claimed, will 
have to do what the Paramount Power—one of the attributes 
of the many-sided Viceroy—tells them to do. It would 
be different, somehow, if the representatives of the States 
were to be elected by popular vote in each State, instead of 
being, as most of them will be, nominated by the Rulers. 
This is the crux of the matter. It is beside the point to 
argue that delegates of democratic provinces cannot sit 
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in Council with servants of autocratic Rulers. They can 
do that very nicely, and both will learn from each other. In 
any case, no amount of democratic fervour can obscure 
the fact that neither the Hindus nor the Muslims of British 
India will really allow their respective States to be destroyed, 
for they regard these ancient, slow-changing polities as 
strongholds of their respective communities. 


But it is equally true that the authority of the Rulers is 
no longer unchallenged in their own States. Apart from 
a few States like Mysore, Travancore and Baroda, which 
have modernised themselves, and a few others like Bikaner 
or Hyderabad which are progressive in other ways, the 
indigenous Kingdoms are not ruled to the satisfaction of 
the subjects. Democratic ideas have long since jumped 
their borders, nationalism is rampant, Congress is making 


headway. Many of the thrones of India are trembling, 
if not tottering. If the States were to allow their delegates 
to the Federal Chambers to be elected by the people, these 
men would soon become the focus of popular ambitions. 
If they were clever and strong-willed, they might become 
almost as powerful as the Rulers themselves, and Delhi 
or Simla would thus provide the point of Archimedes whence 
the little gilded worlds could be lifted from their hinges. 


The struggle has only just begun, but when it is brought 
into the open, it will be not only a straight fight between 
democracy and personal autocracy but also an Olympic contest 
between the political ideas of the West and the deep-rooted 
traditions of the East, a contest which should, for the good 
of India, result not in the victory of one over the other but 
in a lasting synthesis. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS: A WORKING MODEL 


By W. T. WELLS 


AST week The Spectator published, under the heading 

* Design for Air Raids ” an article in which the writer, 

Mr. Noel Carrington, expressed the view that a dug-out in 

the back garden might well be the safest place for the average 

citizen during an air raid. That is an essentially unofficial 

view. For a picture of what the official scheme can offer in 

the way of safety it is worth while examining the very compre- 

hensive plans that have been adopted in one medium-sized 
English borough, Southampton. 

Just a year ago, on January 4th, 1937, Captain A. J. Phillips 
took up his appointment as virtually the first Air Raid 
Precautions Officer of the borough ; for some little time before 
his appointment the Council had been alive to the necessity 
of preparing a scheme, and a temporary and honorary officer 
had done valuable preliminary work. Quite naturally, 
Captain Phillips found an organisation scarcely in embryo. 
The two problems to which he first addressed himself were 
the training of those responsible for the maintenance of 
essential municipal services, and the education of the public 
to take an intelligent interest in the work with a view to 
achieving later what is the central aim of all air raid precautions 
—their co-operation. There was a third problem, which may 
seem unimportant, but is in fact essential to the smooth 
working of the scheme; to obtain a map which was large 
enough to show the whole.scheme in operation, but small 
enough to show as a whole on any wall in Southampton’s 
Civic Centre. 


For the maintenance of essential services it was, with one 
exception dealt with below, not necessary to go outside the 
existing departments of the municipal administration, though 
it has been necessary to recruit volunteers in addition to the 
regular staff. Each department has assumed responsibilities 
appropriate to its ordinary functions, and in training personnel 
for their duties Captain Phillips had available a member of 
the borough engineer’s department, an inspector of police, 
and the third officer of the fire brigade, who had all passed 
through the Anti-Gas School at Falfield and qualified as 
instructors. The borough engineer’s department, which 
has installed a gas-testing chamber, assumed responsibility 
for the decontamination of roads, buildings and materials. 
The waterworks department evolved a scheme of supply 
by alternative lines from alternative sources. The fire brigade 
was naturally made responsible for fire-fighting; auxiliary 
firemen were enrolled some months before Captain Phillips’ 
arrival, and anti-gas training was given to all members of the 
brigade. Every member of the borough police was given 
anti-gas training. The Medical Officer of Health took charge 
of the organisation of first-aid posts and a casualty clearing 
station; and the transport manager also had his scheme, to 
include the conversion of omnibuses into ambulances, to 
evolve in co-operation with the Air Raid Precautions Officer. 


This account of the duties of the municipal departments is 
not exhaustive, but further examples are unnecessary. 

The first step in arousing the interest of the public was 
to organise lectures. Captain Phillips has given a large 
number of lectures himself; other lectures have been given 
both by experts from outside, like Colonel Garforth, and by 
some of those engaged in helping Captain Phillips inside the 
borough. Messrs. Boots, the chemists, exhibited a gas-proof 
room, and Captain Phillips arranged for respirators to be 
available for members of the public to try on. Twenty-five 
thousand people visited the exhibition, and many of thein had 
respirators fitted on them: in an emergency, fear of the 
respirator will not be added to their other terrors. Another 
most useful feature of the propaganda work has been the 
publication of a short, simple pamphlet explaining the value 
of air raid precautions and outlining the steps to be taken: 
while lectures to the staffs of business concerns are preliminary 
to the creation of domestic schemes. 

The object of propaganda on behalf of air raid precautions 
is partly to make the general public understand what is 
being done, partly to make it understand what it has got 
to do itself; there is also the further object of enrolling 
volunteers to take an active part in the work. Volunteers 
are needed to help with first-aid; and it is also necessary 
to recruit air raid wardens. The magnitude of the latter 
task can be appreciated from the fact that three wardens 
are required to man one post, and that there should be 
one post to approximately every five hundred inhabitants. 
In a town of Southampton’s size there must. ultimately 
be found at least twelve hundred wardens. Police stations 
are used as recruiting centres, and appeals for volunteers 
are circularised from time to time. 

The duties of the warden may be roughly summarised 
as being to give information of any damage to persons or 
property, or of the presence of gas, to take preliminary steps 
in dealing with any emergency before other help arrives, 
to guide people to shelter, and in general to set an example 
of coolness. In order to get a picture of the working of 
the scheme as a whole, it is necessary to take a concrete 
example. An incendiary bomb falls through the roof of 
a house; one of the wardens at the nearest post must go 
to help and make enquiries; another telephones to the 
nearest Fire Post, and, when he has given the message, 
repeats it to the Intelligence Centre at local headquarters. 
If the telephone is out of order the warden responsible for 
the message must send the runner attached to the Post, 
who is supplied by the local Scouts, to the nearest Police 
Station, Fire Post, First Aid Post or Wardens’ Post, to 
transmit the message. 

The nerve centre of the whole scheme is the Intelligence 
Centre. This is located in Southampton’s Civic Centre. 
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Twelve telephone lines, six for incoming and six for outgoing 
calls, are in operation; at the time of the exercise in July 
policemen were on duty at the telephones, but it has wisely 
been decided that these can ill be spared from their other 
duties, and eighteen girls have been trained for the work. 
An operator who receives a message has to write it down 
and repeat it to the sender. It is then handed to the 
Intelligence Officer or his assistant, who dissects it, and has 
necessary messages sent on one of the outgoing lines to the 
appropriate departments. Meanwhile, the Plotting Officer 
and his assistant indicate the occurrence to which the message 
refers on a map which is designed to show the whole of 
the current situation; this is extremely skilled work, which 
involves, if it is to be done at the high speed necessary, 
those doing it carrying in their heads a complete map of 
the Borough, with the exact position thereon of each of the 
four hundred Wardens’ Posts, and so on. When the effect 
of a message is plotted on the map, the message itself is 
then filed. Adjoining the Intelligence Centre is the Opera- 
tional Centre, where the Mayor, Town Clerk and Air Raid 
Precautions Officer are in general control. It should be 
added that, in the not altogether unlikely event of a direct 
hit paralysing the Intelligence Centre—for Southampton’s 
fine Civic Centre is a not inconspicuous target—alternative 
centres are in being, which could carry on the work. 

Much useful experience was derived from the exercise, 
though the scheme was only brought into operation for two 
wards. For instance, twenty-seven people, thirteen men 
and fourteen women, who had received a day’s special 
training, were entirely successful in extinguishing nine 
incendiary bombs; and it was considered that it would 
probably be necessary to issue protective clothing against 


blister gases to all wardens. It showed that, given organisa- 
tion and training, the horrors of an air raid can be mitigated 
if not eliminated; protection against direct hits by high- 
explosive bombs is probably impracticable, but the number 
of high-explosives likely to be dropped in any conceivable 
raid is, happily, limited. 

In the space of a year Southampton has organised the 
maintenance of essential services in the event of air raids ; 
it has created an organisation of volunteers whose enthusiasm 
can be gauged by the fact that out of 837 in the July Exercise, 
835 were present, and the other two, who were ill, gave 
notice that they could not attend. The magnitude of this 
achievement, the amount of training involved, the immense 
elaboration of detail, in working out, for instance, which 
are the nearest Fire Posts and First Aid Posts to each 
Wardens’ Post, can only be appreciated when it is realised 
that Captain Phillips and his assistants had no precedents 
on which to work, but had to evolve their organisation out 


of their heads, with the valuable help of Home Office experts. | 


Above all, the need of creating a wholly volunteer organisation 
presents problems which call for diplomacy and tact as 
well as powers of exposition and decision: the steps taken 
at Southampton, of holding a dance, which was a great 
success, and devoting the proceeds to the formation of. a 
Social Club, may well be followed elsewhere. Much remains 
to be done: Intelligence Courses for Wardens, the enrol- 
ment of private transport, the working out of recommenda- 
tions for the utilisation of laundries for the decontamination 
of clothing, and the creation of an organisation for the 
distribution of respirators, form part of the New Year’s 
programme. That these problems are already in hand augurs 
well for the early completion of Southampton’s scheme. 


BOARDER OR DAY-GIRL ? 


By MABEL HOWAT 


“ FENHERE is a homelike atmosphere in the school.” How 

many parents have experienced a feeling of relief 
as they read these words in the prospectus of a school to 
which they are contemplating entrusting the care of their 
daughter ? How many children have rapidly discovered their 
fallacy ? . 

In this short sentence lies the crux of the whole question 
whether a daughter should be sent to boarding-school 
like her brother, or educated at a day-school with the 
background of her home. It is in itself an admission on the 
part of the boarding-school authorities that they appreciate 
the importance of the home in a girl’s development. Were 
it true, the boarding-school would have a much stronger 
case to present, and many of its disadvantages would vanish. 
There is no homelike atmosphere at boarding-school, nor 
could there be; the essence of home-life is the importance 
of each individual in the family, whereas boarding-school 
subordinates the individual to the herd, and it is this that 
above all handicaps it in the training of girls to become 
women of good physique, intelligence, and character. Body 
and brain can be developed as well at a boarding-school as at 
a day-school, but woman is essentially individualistic, and 
an educational system which is irrevocably bound up with 
a community existence cannot be held out as her ideal 
training. Boarding-schoo! life, in which young female 
adolescents eat, sleep, work, and play together, with little 
chance of privacy or scope to develop their own personalities, 
cannot be conducive to the formation of a girl’s character. 

Being individualists, women are not at their best in the 
mass. Many of them lose their sense of values, and in an 
isolated, falsely secure little world of their own, schoolgirls 
do not learn which things in life are of real importance, 
and which are mere trivialities, counting but little in later 
life. They tend to regard the school as the beginning and 
end of all things, to accept its frequently unpractical theories 


without question, and entry into the world of reality outside 
often involves painful readjustment of outlook. After five 
years in an institution where a hockey final is a topic of 
greater interest than a General Election, and where Con- 
servatism and the Church of England are the only accepted 
ideals, it is small wonder if, on leaving school at 18, a girl 
either becomes a narrow-minded myope, or from pure 
reaction, develops a passion for Buddha and Sir Oswald 
Mosley. In neither case can she be cited as a successful 
product of an educational system. 

The greatest danger of boarding-school is that so many 
of the girls who enter at the age of 13 or 14 with a certain 
personality of their own either have it crushed by the herd- 
atmosphere until they become just another “ giggling 
schoolgirl,” or if they defiantly cling to their individuality, 
pay the price of spiritual loneliness amidst physical pro- 
pinquity, and that just at a time when they are beginning 
to be confronted with the difficult period of adolescence, 
with all its accompanying sensitiveness and introspection. 

The day-girl grows from nursery to schoolroom, and from 
schdolroom to study, gradually acquiring fresh duties and 
responsibilities in the home, being taken increasingly into 
her parents’ confidence, sharing their troubles and joys, 
and generally learning the art of living. If the father’s 
income is reduced, she is there to share in the little privations 
to which the family must submit; if the mother is faced 
with a domestic crisis, she must help with the washing-up. 
This is the training that will stand her in good stead in later 
life, alongside which the school education is invaluable, but 
without which it is too theoretical to produce a balanced, 
fully-developed woman. 

It is very difficult to effect any compromise in this direction. 
The loneliness of a girl away at boarding-school may only be 
accentuated by the parent who, thinking to keep her in 
touch with family affairs, writes to her of festivities in which 
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she cannot participate, or worse still; of troubles in which she 
cannot share and which only fret her the more because 
she is in a strange atmosphere among people who know 
nothing of her home circumstances and are not in a position 
to understand. She bottles up her worries in herself, just 
as she bottles up most of her thoughts and deliberations 
on the other problems of life, feeling instinctively that her 
teachers have not the experience and understanding of her 
own mother, being themselves part of this restricted and 
unbalanced little world. 

It is inevitable that women who spend the greater part 
of their lives in a secluded and conventual atmosphere should 
be lacking in a sense of proportion, and should tend to view 
life from an absurdly idealistic standpoint. This narrow- 
minded and unpractical outlook may be found equally 
among the authorities of both boarding- and day-schools, 
but whereas the boarder has no chance of escape, the day- 
gitl enjoys the benefit of the counteracting influence of home 
where father contributes the sound common sense of business, 
mother has acquired the wisdom and patience engendered 
by years of domestic problems, and brothers can laugh 
with the superiority of the young male at the impracticable 
old-maid theories. Between them all, and with the corners 
well rounded by the rough and tumble of family life, a girl 
has a chance to look at a question from more angles than one, 
to learn to appreciate the other person’s point of view, and 
to realise that life is not so cut-and-dried as the theorists 


~ would have her believe. 


OST people in England are deeply interested at the 
tangled situation in Palestine today, and the more so 
because the Arabs were at one time the warm friends of Great 
Britain. They trusted Englishmen as they trusted no other 
Europeans in the world, and it was a common thing for an 
Arab carrying on trade with an Englishman to enter into 
bargains where no written word was necessary because every 
Arab believed that an Englishman’s word was his bond. 
Arabs would swear by Allah and in many other ways, but to 
all these Islamic oaths they: would add: “ On the word of 
an Englishman.” British prestige once stood very high 
throughout the Near East and all down the Arabian coast, 
and British influence was supreme from Aden throughout 
Arabia. Today this has completely changed, and in the 
place of confidence and friendship there has come something 
akin to hatred and distrust. We cannot therefore read of 
the happenings in Palestine without grave concern, and the 
more so as we are living at a time when Britain needs all the 
friendship che world has to offer, when forces are organising 
which are inimical to the British Empire. 

It seems, therefore, a strange piece of folly to allow the 
present feud between Arab and Jew to continue and to allow 
hatreds to grow up which have their repercussions all over 
the Moslem world. What Britain needs at the moment, and 
needs very much indeed, is the friendship of the Arab world, 
and there is no reason why we should not have a solid block 
of pro-British opinion throughout the Balkan States, Turkey, 
Syria, Palestine, Arabia, and Iraq. 

But what do we find? Every day the anti-British feeling 
gtows as the Arabs become more and more convinced that 
the British are no longer their friends. Is the British Govern- 
Ment today throwing over an old friend and a good ally for 
what is described in the Balfour Declaration as a “ national 
home for the Jew”? The present situation is impossible, 
and all are agreed that it cannot continue. Many who know 
Palestine intimately are convinced that the partition of the 
country offers no permanent solution. Much less woulda solu- 
tion be found in the mailed fist and the big battalions. If the 
country is divided into the three sections, with the Jews down 


The turning-point of this vexed question is the home. 
It is better by far that a girl should be educated by strangers 
if the home is unsuitable to form her background. The 
worst feature of boarding-school is that those who are happiest 
and most successful there are for the most part the girls 
who have the thickest skins and are most lacking in imagi- 
nation. For the sensitive and individualistic girl it may be 
anything from an unescapable bore to a living purgatory ; 
the most acute examples of this, however, are comparatively 
few. Its best attribute is that it does keep before adolescent 
girls certain ideals which, though unpractical, may yet, if 
modified in later life in conformity with common sense, be 
of help and encouragement to them to become useful citizens. 

The problem is made to appear a widespread one ; actually 
it is much more restricted than at first it may seem. Many 
parents send their daughters to a day-school not from choice, 
but because financially they have no alternative. On the 
other hand, quite a number of girls are at a boarding-school 
because there is no suitable day-school available, or—alas— 
there is trouble and unhappiness in the home which make it 
the very worst atmosphere of all in which to bring up a child. 
There will always be some who prefer the one system of 
education to the other, depending largely on what they 
hope to gain from the school-training. So much depends 
too on the individual child that it is impossible to generalise, 
but where a girl is known to possess exceptional personality 
and a lively imagination, much careful thought should be 
given before she is submitted to the domination of the herd. 


ARAB AND JEW 


By PREBENDARY WILSON CASH 


in the plains along the coastal area, the Arabs in the hills and 
a British force in certain strategic centres such as Jerusalem 
and Jaffa, then it is obvious that peace can only be maintained 
by retaining in Palestine permanently a large armed force. 

As we study this complicated situation we naturally ask 
how far the British Government understands the psychology 
of the Arab, because the present method seems to many to go 
against everything that will ever win the Arab again to settled 
conditions. Blood-feuds among the Arabs are as old as the 
hills themselves, and in many tribes such a feud can be carried 
en even for generations. When we think of the happenings 
in Palestine now we can imagine how many more of these 
blood-feuds are being started. 

While this side of the question must be mentioned, it does 
not imply that British people in any way condone the brutal 
murders carried out by Arab people, nor does it mean that we 
would offer any kind of sanction to the terrible things that 
have been perpetrated in this unfortunate dispute. What it 
does involve is that those who are interested in the Holy Land 
and its people should seek to find a positive solution. To 
many today a solution seems impossible, but it is often at the 
time when things are darkest that the dawn appears. The 
suggestion put forward in this article as a solution has no claim 


‘to originality, but it is offered as a way by which Arab and 


Jew might be drawn together. 

Palestine had in pre-War days a considerable Jewish 
population numbering not less than 40,000, and yet Arab 
and Jew lived side by side happily without conflict and 
without hatred. And today Arabs and Jews are not in 
conflict over trade relations or over any racial or religious 
matters; they are in conflict simply because of a political 
situation forced on the country without the consent of its 
inhabitants. I suggest therefore to the British Government 
that they should declare that they have now fulfilled the 
promise to the Jews and have established a national home 
for them. There is nothing in the mandate which ordains 
that the Jewish people should be allowed to enter Palestine 
without restriction until they control the destinies of the 
country. Britain is committed by its pledged word to set 
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up a national home, and that has been done. There are 
today nearly 400,000 Jews in Palestine, and it cannot be 
said that the promise has not been redeemed. Will not 
the British Government therefore forbid further immigration 
except on a very limited scale of, say, a thousand Jews per 
annum ? Will they not call a halt in the present disastrous 
policy of forcing the Arabs to accept the partition of their 
country and the alienation of their lands to Jewish people ? 
I believe that if immigration were to cease, after a 
declaration by Great Britain that her promise to the Jews 
had been fulfilled and that it is not British policy to allow 
any large influx of Jewish peoples beyond the 400,000 at 
present in the country, there would be an immediate response 
on the Arab part to such a gesture, and that through it the 
way would be opened to peaceful negotiations and to a happy 
settlement of the present distressing feud. I am convinced 
ihat the Arabs would accept this situation and would be 
content to work happily alongside a Jewish community 
cven of so large a number as 400,000. 

The Jews have secured the cultural centre for which they 
asked. On Mount Scopus there is a Jewish university, and Pales- 
tine is a Jewish home. The policy of limiting the number of 
Jews to be admitted into the country must in the end be 
adopted, whatever the figure ultimately agreed upon, for a 
small country like Palestine could never absorb the entire 
Jewish people, nor would the bulk of the Jews in the world 
ever be willing to live in Palestine. There is therefore 
nothing. unreasonable in the suggestion that the British 
Government should fix the upper limit of Jewish immigration 
now, and having done so, should appeal to the Arabs to bury 
the hatchet and to enter into negotiations for the settlement 
of the country. If, as I believe they would, the Arabs 
were to respond to this gesture, there could be set up a 
joint council representative of Jew and Arab over which 


- END OF AN 


By MICHAEL SPENDER 


N expedition in progress always seems permanent. Its 
start is a relapse into a régime which seems more natural 
than the life one is leaving. Perhaps in that first instant, 
while one discards the familiar jacket, it is as though one 
had to face the world naked. But that dream-fear vanishes 
by the end of the first march. The rhythm of sleeping, 
eating and working takes charge; the chops of the channel 
are left for the long swells of deep water. 

This year the idea that some day it must end only occurred 
to us once or twice during the five months of the summer. 
But in those last days, with only four marches to go, it blared 
out like the trombones of Sir Henry Wood’s orchestra, all 
but overwhelming the everyday fiddlings of one’s mind as 
one slowly paced the tedious miles. In vain the outer 
sentinels informed the centre that we were travelling through 
some of the most beautiful scenery in the world. The 
_ desert of our explorations had given way to lush valleys ; 
pine forest clothed rude rock, the autumn coloured chinnar 
concealed the featureless sand and a clear trout stream 
replaced the ice-cold, muddy, glacier torrent. But it was 
no good : the mind had been corrupted by the idea that soon 
a march would lead-to a waiting motor-car. I would see 
from my wrist-watch that we were twelve minutes from the 
last milestone; I could reckon that six minutes should 
bring us to the next. That would leave, say, seven miles. 
The last mile never counts. Six is twice three. That 
would mean two hours more to go and already it was too 
late to rest; a halt is more boring than marching and only 
makes one more aware of stiffness and sore feet. 

It was nearly a month ago that the work had ended ; 
since then we had marched along valleys and over passes, 
uphill and down again. The last of those many survey 
stations had been on a pass over the momentous watershed 
between Central Asia and India. Looking back we saw 


the High Commissioner would preside with a power of 
veto to secure fair play for all. The present road along 
which our Government is travelling can but lead to further 
disaster. The solution offered in this article may be difficult, 
to carry out, but it will be easy compared with the difficulties 
of the present policy. 

Both Arabs and Jews might object to calling a halt to the 
present feud if for the Arabs it meant a permanent Jewish 
population of at least 400,000, and if for the Jews it involved 
the virtual closing of Palestine to further immigration. The 
Jews naturally wish to increase the number of immigrants 
until, as they have declared, they make Palestine “as Jewish 
as England is English.” The Arabs, while they might at 
first grumble at the proposals, would I am convinced ulti- 
mately accept them. When the Arab delegation visited 
England last year I took the opportunity of putting this 
suggestion before them, and they led me to believe that 
such a plan would offer a way out of the present impasse, 
and should lead to a permanent settlement of the dispute. 

The recent united Jewish-Arab appeal to the two races 
in Palestine to cease the method of violence and murder 
encourages me in my contention that the time is ripe for an 
agreement which may prove to be the healing of this 
unfortunate strife. If the British Government will take 
a generous line towards the Arabs and take it now, by offering 
the proposals I have made as a basis for discussion they 
will at least open the door for direct negotiations. Members 
of Parliament of all parties are profoundly disturbed at the 
present policy of our Government, and the nation as a 
whole would welcome a, gesture towards the Arab which 
might bring about a happier state of affairs. The eyes of the 
Arab world are upon Britain to see whether she will be true 
to her traditional justice. The right step if taken at once 
will win back the friendship of the great Arab race. 


EXPEDITION 


Dehra Dun, December, 1937. 


the snowpeaks, glaciers and valleys amongst which we had 
worked. The turgid rivers from our tangle of country 
would dry up in that Asia where even the flow of time seems 
to have lost itself in the sand. Ahead was India: the 
streams which flowed there would reach the sea. 

But the mountains were still with us. Those culminations 
of obtuse rock still dominated us and the scene. From their 
sides the sluggish, sterile glaciers pushed their stupid snouts 
towards the inevitable valley where genial grass and shrub 
would wither massy ice to the size of a paltry beck. These 
lumpish mountains had blocked our view for half a year. 
Climb them, call it conquering them if you like, and what will 
you see? Will you at twenty thousand feet be inspired by a 
feeling of nearness to the Unspeakable? You will hardly 
see anything worth remembering : you will see chaos. As far 
as the eye can interpret light and shade there will be ridge 
upon ridge of rock and ice, occasionally rising to a mis- 
shapen, loutish summit. Perhaps out of all those peaks there 
may be one lovely form, proportioned, balanced, and fascinat- 
ing in the texture of its material; but it will be senselessly 
framed in a welter of impertinent pinnacles. 

Think of the sea ; how its ridges rise in perfect time, move 
forward, give place to the next. The Everest of seas, the 
towering ninety-ninth, goes past in procession, part of the 
seas before and behind it. A man can look at the sea for a 
whole watch and still be content. No wonder the sea has 
caused the writing of so many books worth reading; no 
wonder the mountains have engendered so much drivel of 
false feeling. In the end mountains suggest only one idea— 
death. Not death as a release, but death the barren negative 
of life. 

Mr. Forster, in one of our books, said that the saints went 
to the mountains to be freed of the curse of property. ‘That 
part of our property which was library comprised three 
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books ; in the statement from A Passage to India Tolstoy and 
Montaigne agreed, the one more, the other less forcibly. We 
came without property ; we had had to abandon it because 
we could not afford to be men of weight ; we had to be able 
to move fast over difficult country. For us there were no 
tinned foods, no luxuries ; flour and rice doled out from little 
sacks made our rations. Loads to carry and no rest days 
made the final restrictions to the life. To go tothe mountains 
at all we had been forced to leave property behind; and in 
going we approached (I am continuously quoting Mr. 
Forster) the difficult ground of asceticism. For any of us it is 
almost the only approach possible; the way is first taken 
accidentally ; later it is that, not the mountains, which recalls 
one. The end becomes the means. 

In Central Asia asceticism survives as an ideal of life displayed 
by example but not written. It is more than the idea of 
transmigration, the essence of Buddhism. Western attempts 
to specify an approach to the same ideal read like failures. 
The story of Christian asceticism. is especially hopeless; it 
seems to have been mainly a resort for those overwhelmed 
by a sense of guilt or whose pleasure lay in self-torture. Our 
experience is less than that of the youngest Buddhist novice; but 
if I understand it rightly, then the deprivations have no mean- 
ing; they exist neither as the pain which atones nor as that 
which delights. Pain is always destructive ; and masochistic 
pleasure only an obstruction. As an intelligible instance, there 
is neither pleasure nor discomfort involved in sleeping on 
the ground rather than on a bed; after the first week there 
is no difference ; but a small simplification has been made. 
In ordinary life we have surrounded ourselves with an 
elaboration of apparatus and sensations which, after their 
first impact, have no meaning. To drive inacar at the end of 
a long march is delicious ; but to do so for the rest of one’s 
life is on the whole more boring than marching. We have 
been caught up in a concept, the “standard of living,” a 


Blue Book abstraction which means nothing to the individual, 
as the dictators have shown and will show. 

For us, more than for the Tibetans, it is an experience to 
cut away this deadwood. The paraphernalia with which we 
crowd our houses surround us with artificial barriers. The 
weatherproof ’bus, the light that floods with a touch of the 
finger, the bedtime story, deprive us of so much. The cinema 
is a symbol—to experience nothing oneself, to interpret 
shadows. The cinema has even invaded the stews. 

The result of this spreading abstraction is the insipid action 
of the many and the dissatisfaction and frustration of indi- 
viduals. But we know that on an expedition one may be 
hungry, weary and isolated, without comfort or consolation, 
cramped, cold and filthy, and yet not be aware of these things. 
Nor is this the result of a dulling of the sensibility. Rather 
the opposite. The truth suspected is confirmed. The 
absence of nearly all for which we toil so miserably, the lung 
blackening, the eye becoming feeble, the fat depositing, the 
jealousy etching its mask, means nothing. They know this, 
the dictators ; they know that if you offer the people a sense 
of purpose in their lives they will readily sacrifice food and 
comfort. It does not matter how misdirected the purpose 
is ; it is given to them through their barrier of artificialities. 
It forms a dangerous strength of Fascism and is a wicked ex- 
ploitation of our muddle. But we have allowed it to develop. 

As we approached the city our attention was diverted from 
the milestones. The beggars were becoming ever more 
frequent, the sick more importunate in their demands on our 
charity. How should they imagine that we, descending 
ragged and tattered from the mountains, could help them, 
who had only just left the city and its wealth? As we 
passed through them they would draw us aside and warn us 
that this other was a thief, that a robber. None came with 
presents. The march in fact was over, and below stood the 
waiting motor-car. 


THE BLIND 


’ By H. E. BATES 


NCE a week, every market day, the man Osborn and 
his wife drove down to the town in the old Ford tourer 
piled up with chicken crates, to take their girl to thé travelling 
optician. They called him the eye-doctor. “‘ Now then, look 
slippy,” the man would say. ‘We don’ wan’ keep th’eye- 
doctor waiting.” Or the woman: “ You think th’eye-doctor’s 
got all day to wait? Git y’ things on quick. Look about you.” 
But they were never late. Punctually at half past nine the car 
came down into the town, mud-spaitered or chalk-white from 
its journey across the field-track from the poultry farm, the 
man with rusty moustaches hanging down like loose tobacco 
from the pouch of his mouth ;_ the woman like a hen herself 
with beak-nose and cherry-hung hat bobbing like a comb ; 
and the girl sitting between them on the cart-cushion, staring 
with still stone-coloured eyes into the distance, as though she 
could see beyond the ends of the earth. 

“Summat do wi’ cat’s eyes.” The man had become 
slightly addicted to boasting about it. He had a habit of blowing 
into his moustaches, with a sound of astonishment. ‘‘ Knock- 
out, ain’t it? Think as the gal’s got eyes like that? He 
reckons it gonna take about eight or nine months to cure it. 
Seven-and-six a time—that’s money.” 

The eye-doctor rented the front room of a house behind 
the market. He hung his card in the window, above the fern 
pots. “J. I. Varipatana. Optician. Attendance Tuesdays 
10 a.m.-I p.m., 2 p.m.-4 p.m.” Punctually at ten o’clock 
he would come to open the door to them, with the shell- 
white smile dazzling on his dusky sand-coloured face, his dark 
hand extended, and his way of greeting each of them with 
impersonal courtesy. ° 

“Mrs. Osborn. Mr. Osborn. Miss Osborn. 
enter,” 

In the front room a number of cards with test numbers 


Please 


hung on the wall facing the light. The eye-doctor stood with 
his hands clasped behind his back, the white almost feminine 
smile constantly on his dark face. “ And how is business 
with Mister Osborn? Nice weather. And Mrs. Osborn ? 
You look very well. And the little lady ? ” 

The girl sat as though far away, dumb. 

““ Well, speak up. Th’eye-doctor’s speaking to you. Lost 
your tongue ? ” 

“* The eyes are a little better ? ” 

“Yes,” the girl would say. 

“Good. Very good. Very good.” The voice slow, 
correct, rather beautiful. “ You persevered with the lotion ? ” 

“ce Yes.” - 

“Come near the window.” 

He would hold back one curtain a little, so that the light 
fell on the stone-coloured, almost dead eyes. “‘ Yes. Look 
up to me. Now shut the eyes. Now open. Look out of the 
window. Look just like that for one minute. Yes.” The 
voice soft, in rumination, suavely gentle. ‘“ Now shut them 
again. Open now. Look sideways.” 

And then, as she looked sideways, he would put his hands 
on her face, the fingers supporting her head, the thumbs 
touching the eye-lids. Like that he would look down at her, 
still smiling, until the force of his own eyes drew her own back 
again. With his thumbs he peeled back the lids and then 
released them. The man and woman watched in silence, 
waiting for the verdict. 

“‘ The cataract is no worse.” The smile remained on the 
lips, even as they spoke and shut. “ Indeed perhaps a little 
better.” 

By silence they demonstrated their complete faith in him. 
They saw him as someone who could perform a miracle. 
Still more, the girl took on importance because it was on her 
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that the miracle was being performed. And they, in turn, 
took importance from her. 

One week the woman grew impatient, impelled by fear. 

*“* Ain’t she never goin’ to git no better ? ” 

“* My dear Mrs. Osborn.” The voice itself had something 
miraculous in it, some gentle hypnotic healing quality. 
“TI am not a magician. The eyes are very precious, very 
delicate. You see, think of it like this. If you cut your finger 
I can put something on it that will heal, that will destroy the 
germs. Some iodine, something to burn out the infection. 
But no—not on the eyes. No drastic measures can cure the 
eyes. Only time and faith can cure the eyes. You must 
be patient, and have faith.” 

Continually, week by week, the girl herself had the im- 
pression that she could see less. At a distance of forty feet 
hung a curtain of mist that her eyes could not penetrate, 
and gradually, she felt, this mist began to close in on her. 
She began to see the hens at home only as vague lumps 
of colour, and on dull days, when the light was poor, the 
black hens were lost on her altogether. The hens, which 
she fed morning and evening, were the test for her, and 
gradually, with the range of vision lessening, she had to 
begin to rely less on sight than hearing. By hearing, by 
listening to the sound of hen noises, her mind conjured 
the vision that the eyes could not see. She began to hear 
things with wonderful clarity. 

In the eye-doctor’s small front-room there were no hens, 
no test for her. And she was always frightened. Partly 
through fear, partly through some notion that if she said 
a thing often enough it would eventually become a fact, 
she said, always, that she could see a little better. 

At the end of the consultation the eye-doctor wrapped 
up a bottle of lotion in white paper and Osborn paid the 
seven-and-six. Osborn felt that by doing so he paid for 
something else besides a cure. He bought prestige, import- 
ance, some essence of slight mystery, a thing to boast about. 

“Cost us pounds a’ready. Every week she’s got ’ev 
this special tackle. You can’t git it in England. He gits 
it from India—it’s some rare herb or summat and it don’t 
grow in England. Gits it from some head man over there. 
Ah! I tell y’, costs us pounds, costs us a small fortune. 
You know what he told me? Reckons where he comes 
from they ain’t got such things as bad eyes and like o’ that. 
It’s this herb as does it.” 

Then one week the girl could read only the large capitals 
on the text-cards. At home the hens had begun to resemble 
balls of brown and white mist. With the mist closing down 
on her, she was more frightened than ever. 

“© Well, I think it may be only temporary. But just to 
be on the safe side, I am going to give you a ‘new lotion.” 
The voice was easy, smooth, like a beautiful oil itself. ‘“ Now 
Mr. Osborn, I should charge you one pound for this lotion. 
The herb from which it is distilled is very rare indeed and 
in my country it only grows on hills above 10,000 feet, and 
it can only be gathered after the snow has melted. My 
people have known about it for centuries. You see? But 
wait please—wait one moment, please, one moment. I am 
not going to charge you one pound, not anything like one 
pound. Because I know you, because I want your daughter to 
get better—half price. To you only, half price. Ten shillings.” 

“Half a quid a week—that’s what it costs us. Enough 
to break anybody—but there y’are. I don’t care what it 
costs, I ain’t goin’ t'ave anybody say I was too mean to fork 
out the dough. Course, he ain’t ordinary doctor—you don’ 
expect to pay ordinary prices.” 

One morning it was not the eye-doctor but a woman 
who opened the door, and the card was not in the window. 

“No, he ain’t come.” 

“Very like had a break-down ?—puncture or summat ? ” 

“Well, it seems funny. He always drops me a card 
so as I get it first post Tuesdays. But today I ain’t had one.” 

“ H’m, funny. Well, we'll git back to market and thea 
come round again.” 


At twelve and again in the afternoon Mr. Varipatana 
was not there.’ They drove home. “ Hope he ain’t bad 
or nothing. You’re sure he must be took bad or else he’d 
write?” They spoke with concern, making the illness 
of an important man a thing of importance for themselves, 

To the girl it seemed as if they drove in semi-darkness, 
She could hear the wind, now, with the aggravated keenness 
of her hearing, as she had never heard it in her life. Her 
mind gathered the sounds and translated them into images, 
The sounds seemed to her to come through an immense 
expanse of space. She sat with her hands in her lap and 
when she touched one hand against another she was reminded 


of the sensation of Mr. Varipatana’s hands pressing on her eyes. . 


They seemed to be pressing her down into greater darkness. 

“Well, I hope nothing’s happened to the man. I hope 
he ain’t been took bad or nothing. She’s used every drop 
o’ lotion up.” 

They drove down to market as usual, a week later. Mr, 
Varipatana was not there. 

“ He ain’t bad ?” 

“JT dunno. He sent a letter saying he wasn’t comin’ 
no more. That’s all I know.” 

In the afternoon they drove back, the eyes of the man 
and woman depressed, short-focussed, as though seeing 
nothing, the girl with her eyes still and fixed, as though on 
some illimitable distance. 
the lost money over and over in his mind. 

The girl sat with her hands in her lap. She recalled the 
touch of Mr. Varipatana’s hands on her eyelids, and it 
seemed suddenly as if the hands shut down the lids with 
suave finality, for ever. 

The car stopped before she was aware of it. She was 
jerked back to reality. She felt the pressure of mist on her 
eyes and was frightened. 

Instinctively she put out her hands. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 


THE amount subscribed by The Spectator readers for the 
provision of wireless sets to the convict prisons of Great 
Britain stands at a little over £100, and arrangements to 
equip the principal prisons are being put in hand. How 
many in all can be thus provided for will depend on the 
flow of subscriptions. More money than has so far been 
received could be put to good use and a further response to 
our appeal would consequently be welcomed. Cheques and 
postal orders should be made payable to the Editor of 
The Spectator. 


£15 15s.: The Spectator. 

£5 5s. each: Mrs. R. Laurence, Herbert Worsley, H. Brown, 
Mrs. Fox, Sir Bunnell Burton. 

£3 3s.: Angus Watson, J.P. 

£3: Miss A. E. M. Moinet. 

£2 2s. each: Archibald Crawford, K.C., Lady Artemus-Jones, 
A. R. F. Bosman. 

£2 each: Mrs. Gossage, T. E. Harvey, M.P., Miss Jean Anderson, 
F. C. Braby. 

£1 1s. each: Rev. A. L. Watt, R. C. Hutchinson, Mrs. Andrew 
Knowles, Dr. Falkland L. Cary, F. Atkinson, J. A. Kay, Mrs. 
Allhusen, Miss A. B. V. Drew, Mrs. Reginald Fox, the Rev. 
Benjamin Gregory, Nathaniel Micklem, K.C., W. M. Turner, 
Mrs. Keith-Lucas, O. I. Cousins, Wallace C. Smith, Mrs. 
Glanville, J. R..Eccles, A. E. Grosset, Capt. Owen Jones, R.N.R., 
Miss M. Westland. 

£1 each: Sir George A. Mitchell, Miss Grace Douglas Young, 
Lt.-Col. E. N. Mozley, H. Hastings, Geoffrey D. Bond, Mrs. 
Barclay, Mrs. Acland, Mrs. Johnston, Lady Harvey, Frank H. 
Knight, J. S. Darwen, Mrs. Carey, Anonymous. 

tos. 6d. each: Canon R. B. Lloyd, James W. T. Holland. 

tos. each: ‘* Mona,” Major Luard, Canon R. F. Diggle, Miss H. 
Buckland, A. W. Gent, A. Elliott Taylor, Mrs. Kennard, Miss 
Bryson, E. A. Trickey, W. V. Cooper, Miss Lucy A. Aldis, 
Rev. J. H. Davey, Miss S. A. White. 

Sums less than 10s.: Miss Robertson, Miss M. Hodgson, Miss L. 
Beresford Knox, R. A. Mackay, Mrs. Tragett, S. Bettmann, 
Anonymous, Mrs. W. M. Stewart, Anonymous, Miss C. Bone, 
“A Boys’ Brigade Officer,” Rev. E. Hanson, Anonymous; 
Mrs. Harvey Dodd, Miss A. Stowell, G. Levett, Mrs. Maud, 
Anonymous (W. Hampstead), Miss M. S. O. Lister, H. F. Me. 
Pope, Miss Fiske, Mrs. Hoffmann, Anonymous (per H. Ww. 
Peet), G. Mascall, Miss Thuza Wakley. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


‘6A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” By William Shakespeare. 
At the Old Vic 


LET it be said at once that this is as fine a production of a 
comedy by Shakespeare as anyone could wish for. Of the 
plays now running in London that I have seen, it is easily 
the best worth seeing. Nobody ought to miss it. 

Before proceeding to praise, however, it is practically 
imperative to pick a bone with Mr. Tyrone Guthrie. In a 
“Producer’s Note,” printed in the programme, he leads 
off by saying “‘ The style of this production is early Victorian.” 
Leaving, for the moment, this preposterous statement on one 
side, let us consider the question of Producer’s Notes. They 
are a new thing. For all I know they may be a good thing; 
though I should have thought that any competent—let alone 
any brilliant—production could be trusted to make its own 
points, to explain itself. Assuming, however, Producer’s 
Notes to be a good thing, why not Actors’ Notes ? Why not 
Electricians’ Notes ? ‘‘ The style of my death-scene is middle- 
Hemingway ”’ or “‘ The tone of the lighting is pre-Depression.”’ 
. . . How about a Wig-Maker’s Note? True, the producer 
is nominally in close control of actor, electrician, and wig-maker 
and may therefore feel that he is entitled to speak for all. 
But not every producer (worse luck) is a Guthrie, and it is not 
uncommon to find the puppet-master owing almost everything 
to his puppets. Let us, therefore, abhor the precedent of the 
Producer’s Note. If every programme is going to contain a 
wad of self-justification, let it be a generous, democratic wad, 
with all hands at the pumps of analysis. 

Mr. Guthrie’s note is almost Japanese in its disregard 
for facts. ‘* The style of this production is early Victorian... ” 
Few of us, alas, can remember what an early Victorian production 
of Shakespeare looked like. But it certainly didn’t have Mr. 
Oliver Messel’s tastefully representational scenery, which 
is—if it is anything outside 1938—a glorification of the best 
Edwardian décor. Nor did it have a cast cleverly, if not always 
successfully, subordinated to the author’s conception. Nor 
did it have such admirable lighting, nor such 2 

But enough of Mr. Guthrie’s note, which will in no way 
impair anyone’s enjoyment of his production. Queen Victoria 
ascended the throne in 1837; and it was in 1838 that, with 
incalculable daring, Macready restored the Fool to King 
Lear—and gave the part to a girl. It is, I think, impossible to 
prove that the style of any early Victorian production was 
a style of which Shakespeare (or for that matter a 1938 audience) 
would have approved ; and it is equally impossible to pretend 
that either Shakespeare or 1938 has anything serious to complain 
of at the Old Vic.. Mr. Ralph Richardson’s Bottom, which must 
have been in any case a delight, turns out to be a delight of a 
peculiarly subtle kind, for the actor lets Shakespeare kindle 
him rather than superfluously seeking himself to kindle 
Shakespeare. Puck is a problem which is not in this case 
solved by a boy actor. Puck is the Joker in this shuffled pack, 
rarely recurrent but always omnipotent. Master Robin Miller, 
through no fault of his own, is neither authoritative nor audible 
enough. Oberon, without his liaison officer, becomes a dictator ; 
and, as such, Mr. Robert Helpmann more than fills the bill, 
moving and speaking with more grace than any of them, 
and seeming only in his make-up too macabre. Miss Vivien 
Leigk—a little raw, as yet, to verse—makes Titania enchant~ 
ing, and the four lovers all give excellent performances. 
Usually they are intrusive and unwelcome, like a draught in 
a warm room ; but here they are an integral part of a congenial 
atmosphere—interesting, individual, and in key, not parrots 
that interrupt.a conversation and have to be humoured and 
appreciated. The humbler Athenians are equally good. They 
do not over-clown, but bend their attention to the production 
of their play with a due seriousness. Praise must also go to 
the electricians for sound and unselfconscious lighting ; and 
also to the stagehands, who levitate the chorus on wires, so that 
the air is full of demons and rather queerly Victorian sprights 
and one is tempted to make jokes about the way of a Neagle. 

Shakespeare, we know, is for all time. This production is 
D But either is also for both, and both for 
either. I should go to the Old Vic, if I were you. 

¢ PETER FLEMING. 





THE CINEMA 


‘* Stage Door.” At the Regal——‘‘ Wells Fargo.” At the 
Carlton——‘* Popeye the Sailor.” At the Carlton 


IT must be admitted right away that Stage Door is certain to be 
a big box-office success, and one may suppose that to box- 
office standards of criticism it is of no interest whether its 
success is due to the wit and speed of its beginning, or the 
treacly, cheapjack and reprehensible sentimentality of its end. 
Of course, nobody can object to a well-calculated exaggeration 
which, though a synthetic concentrate, gives a picture which is 
recognisably in touch with normal life ; much of Hollywood’s 
success is owed to just such a plan, and much of the action 
in the theatrical boarding house of Stage Door achieves, 
if in a_ slightly stagey manner, the same _ inflated 
accuracy. As long as the rivalry between Katherine Hepburn 
and Ginger Rogers pursues its bitterly amusing course, and 
as long as Constance Collier majestically impales all and 
sundry on the rusty ferrule of a theatrical past, the film is just 
as much fun as many other high-grade comedies. But when the 
half-starved and regrettably neurotic girl (Andrea Leeds) 
commits suicide because another girl (Miss Hepburn, you 
may rightly guess) has got the part she always longed for ; 
and when, as a result, the other girl is so upset by the tragedy 
that she becomes a great actress on the spot (having shown 
no sign of previous talent and being entirely without training) ; 
and when everybody bursts into tears and the auditorium is 
all a-flutter with damp handkerchiefs, some of us may perhaps 
be pardoned for suggesting that it is neither tragedy nor comedy 
nor melodrama, but just plain slush and sobstuff. 

After which protest we may turn to the consideration of Miss 
Hepburn; for all her supreme technical accomplishment, 
she is acted right off the screen by Ginger Rogers, whose talent 
for acting turns out to be as certain as the parade-ground 
accuracy of her twinkling feet. Only superb technique indeed 
could bring off the bad acting Miss Hepburn is called on to 
represent in the rehearsal scenes, but when, under the pressure 
of an unbearable grief, she is supposed to reach the very 
stratosphere of tragedy, we are not able for a moment to forget 
that this is Miss Hepburn, acting. 

Wells Fargo is a trifling and inconsiderable film, which fails 
to register any of the epic qualities of its subject, and treats 
in a slight and episodic manner the uninteresting private lives 
of one or two men and women who link not at all with what in 
essence should be, but is not, a production in the direct line 
of The Covered Waggon or Cimarron. 

Fortunately, the Carlton programme is enlivened by a two- 
reel film in colour by Max Fleischer, entitled Popeye the Sailor 
Meets Ali Baba’s Forty Thieves. Popeye and his associates 
are the only direct rivals to Disney’s supremacy, and Fleischer 
has had the acumen to concentrate chiefly on human, rather 
than animal figures. Popeye, you will remember, is an imper- 
turbable sailor of great strength, which he raises to supernatural 
energy through the internal application of canned spinach 
during his perpetual conflict with a scraggy-bearded giant of a 
villain; the prize is inevitably a female of doubtful charm 
but undoubted loyalty, who follows Popeye across desert 
wastes and raging seas faithfully if slightly hysterically. 

Each character has two voices, the second being used for the 
sotto voce presentation of thoughts; thus the dialogue plays 
a far more important part than in the Disney films, chiefly 
in terms of parody or meiosis, as when the starving travellers 
in the desert see the mirage of a table loaded with food and 
drink, and, when it vanishes from their grasp, remark “‘ What 
a disappointment ” and quietly continue their journey, only to 
find the traffic lights against them in the limitless waste. 

There is here more than an exploitation of slapstick in terms 
of cartoon technique ; there is something of what the surrealists 
would call surrealism, were it not for the fact that Popeye 
is always on the side of law and order, as witness his search 
for the Forty Thieves, during which he encircles the great globe 
itself in a coast-guard cutter turned aeroplane. For confirmed 
Disney fanatics, the coarser but often more virile antics of 
Fleischer’s creations may be an acquired taste, but it is well 
worth acquiring. I would lay a wager that Donald Duck 
wishes he could have cornered the spinach market. 

Basi. WRIGHT, 
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ART 


Seventeenth-Century Art at Burlington House 


Tue exhibition at Burlington House may be considered from 
three different points of view. First it. gives us a cross section 
of art at a particular period; secondly it provides much 
information about the taste of English collectors of various 
times; and thirdly it bears witness to the essential diversity 
of men’s minds in the seventeenth century. From all three 
points of view it performs its function admirably; and it 
may as well be said at once that it is in many ways a more 
important show even than its predecessors at Burlington 
House. It will cater for all tastes. The lover of great works 
of art will find enough Rembrandts, Rubens and Poussins 
of the first order which he has never seen before; the expert 
will be happy among the works of minor masters, whose 
stock will in many cases rise much as a result of what is here 
unearthed for the first time; the historian will gain many 
an unexpected contact with the mind of the dead. 


It is very proper that two rooms in the exhibition should be 
dominated by the figures of the first and perhaps the greatest 
English collectors. In Room I we see the portraits by Mytens, 
of Thomas, Earl of Arundel, and his wife, sitting one in the 
picture gallery, the other in the sculpture gallery at Arundel 
House. And in the big room we are greeted by the grandiose 
equestrian portrait of the Duke of Buckingham by Rubens. 
From these two all English collectors of later date may claim 
spiritual descent, though Charles I should in fairness be 
present to complete the gallery of ancestors. Few men 
have ever collected works of art with greater intelligence than 
Arundel, but since his attention was above all devoted to 
ancient statues and the great masters of the sixteenth century 
in Italy and in the north (his deepest passion was for Holbein), 
there is no room at Burlington House for specimens from 
his collection, except portraits of himself by contemporaries, 
such as the two by Mytens. The tradition thus founded 
in the reign of Charles I came to_its maturity in the eighteenth 
century, when the English were unrivalled in Europe as 
collectors, and when the Italians and the French talked of 
us as we now talk of the Americans, though there. was as 
yet no organisation for ‘“‘ Saving paintings from crossing 
the Channel.” 


. The catalogue of the exhibition gives enough erudite 
information on the provenance of. the paintings for us to 
be able to analyse the taste of the English gentleman doing 
the Grand Tour in the later part of the eighteenth century. 
His dominating characteristic was a strong preference for 
the more classical painters of the seventeenth century, 
either Italian or French. It is pretty well true to say that all 
the important Poussins in the world, except those which have 
been in the French Royal collection since the seventeenth 
century, have passed through English hands. At Burlington 
House the two paintings of the Baptism and the Last Supper 
belong to the famous series of Sacraments bought in Rome 
on the advice of Reynolds (the other series, even more famous, 
also came to England at the end of the eighteenth century 
with the Orleans collection), and the Mars and Venus was 
already here in 1758. Of Claude it might almost be said that 
the English discovered him. He was hardly recognised in 
France by the beginning of the eighteenth century, when the 
two landscapes belonging to Lord Jersey were already in this 
country. 


Apart from these and other French painters of the same 
school, the English collector showed a liking for the more 
restrained Italians. The Domenichino St. Fohn, for instance, 
was one of the most favoured paintings in. the Orleans 
sale. Unhappily, but naturally, we seem never to have liked 
the real Baroque painters of Italy, who are therefore ill- 
represented in the present exhibition. But this defect is to 
some extent remedied by the presence of the superb Neptune 
of Bernini, which displays the style at its highest point in 
sculpture. Instead we showed an early liking for the Dutch, 
of whose minor works many came over to England in the 
eighteenth century. In general the taste for Rembrandt in 
this country is a thing of the nineteexth century, for though 
English collections contained many works by him at an earlier 
date they were not regarded as superior to those of the small 
Dutch masters, and he was mainly admired as an etcher and 
as a realist in colour. In the nineteenth century English 


taste threw its arms even wider open and included the Spanish 
school which had hitherto been regarded as of minor importance. 
The most unexpected ownership of the whole exhibition 
is that of the great Greco lent by the King of Rumania, which 
belonged to Louis Philippe. It would be hard to imagine 
a painting less suited to the practically-minded and 
unimaginative mentality of this symbol of the July monarchy ! 
*« * * * 


In the seventeenth century Europe was perhaps more than 
usually obviously at’ cross-purposes. With the Counter- 
Reformation triumphant in the southern half of the continent, 
and the northern States increasing daily in wealth and benefiting 
by their new democratic constitutions, there could not be much 
unity of purpose, political or intellectual. And the same 
divergence of interest is to be found in the field of the arts. 
To feel the full split between the Protestant democratic States 
and the Catholic reactionary countries we have no mote vivid 
method than to set side by side two paintings like Rubens’ 
Abraham and Melchizedek (106), and Rembrandt’s Portrait of 
an Old Man (125). In the one all is emotion, brilliant exaggera- 
tion, grandeur and richness; and the intention to impress is 
on the very surface of the picture. The other is dominated 
by an honesty so obvious that it strikes one as a moral quality, 
a certainty and a simplicity which come from not having to 
calculate what effect the painting will have on the audience. 
Nor is this contrast the only one that can be drawn. The small 
domestic painting of the Dutch can be’set against the religious 
enthusiasm of Spaniards like Murillo; the reasonable method 
of Poussin in the Holy Family on the Steps conquering the 
world by mathematics, against the flattering and elegant hand- 
ling of van Dyck’s portraits. But it is unnecessary to multiply 
these comparisons. One quick walk round the rooms at Bur- 
lington House will bring out the changes far more clearly than 
anything that can be said in print. 

* * * * 


It will probably be more profitable to mention one or two of 
the paintings which make the present exhibition really impor- 
tant, apart from those already described. The big room is 
quite properly devoted to Rubens and van Dyck. From the 
former are sketches of the greatest brilliance, one of his noblest 
landscapes, The Farm at Laeken (82), and the huge Adoration, 
lent by the Duke of Westminster (94). Four magnificent full- 
length van Dycks show almost the whole range of his portrai- 
ture; and the big double portrait by Jordaens (83) displays his 
more solid and less flashy qualities at their best. Among the 
Dutch, Rembrandt’s so-called Van Tromp (128) and the Old 
Lady (126) amply support the Old Man already mentioned. 
Almost all the minor Dutch masters appear in an unusually 
favourable light. There are some exceptionally interesting 
examples of the Caravaggiesque school in Holland, particularly 
the Terbruggens and the Honthorst. From Spain are three 
Velasquez, two of them splendid examples of his early manner. 
Among the Italians the most remarkable are the Salvator Rosa 
of his mistress as a Sibyl (301), the Orazio Gentileschi Moses 
(285) (presented by the Spanish court to the Duke of Orleans 
as a Velasquez) and the Annibale Carracci of Christ in the 
Carpenter’s Shop (306), a painting in which realism and allegory 
are mixed in a way typical of the seventeenth century (Christ 
watches Joseph making a Cross). Of the French the Poussins 
have already been discussed, and the Claudes, four of which 
are as lovely as anything he produced, have been mentioned. 
The English portrait painters are, as is to be expected, fully and 
well represented ; and the paintings as a whole are supported 
by a collection of drawings brilliantly selected and arranged. 
These have been for the most part drawn from the collections 
at Windsor and Chatsworth, perhaps the two most important 
groups of seventeenth-century drawings in private possession. 
Among them are many sketches for decorations by Seicento 
artists, and it is in this room that the real Baroque can best be 
studied. 3 

This exhibition, therefore, will provide not only much 
pleasure, but also food for a great deal of thought. Whether 
we want to watch the struggle of classicism, Baroque and 
realism, or to study the development of some particular 
style in detail or just to find out more about works of art 
as the expression of the mind of man, there will be enough 
to keep us occupied for the two months during which the 
exhibition is open. ae 
ANTHONY BLUNT. 
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COUNTRY LIFE . 


More Subsistence Production 

The admirable farms, gardens, crafts and industries for 
unemployed miners organised under the general title of ‘“‘ Sub- 
sistence production,” are flourishing greatly in Monmouth- 
shire but they have to contend with one prime difficulty: the 
requisite land can only be found at a certain distance; and 
transport is apt to be both slow and costly. Chiefly on this 
ground an extension of the idea under a rather new form is 
being urged, and a quarterly journal, Towards (with “ the New 
Community ” in smaller type), is being issued under “ an 
Order of Friends, Deristone, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire.” 
The idea is to establish communities of about two hundred 
and fifty families on the spot where the farm and garden work 
would be done. The idea (which is not unlike recent experi- 
ments in Palestine) is persuasively preached by Mr. Peter 
Scott; but the first number of the new quarterly has also 
much that is interesting about the existing scheme at Brynmawr. 


* * * * 


A New Theory 


A theory both new and plausible has been suggested to me 
by a young naturalist who is likely to make fame: it will 
excuse a further reference to the now rather hoary problem 
of the spotted woodpecker’s music. The note or noise has 
been compared more than once and by distinguished naturalists 
to the croak of a frog, a sound that carries a very long way. 
Now we know with some exactitude how the frog produces 
The vocal cord is supported by two sound boxes 
which enlarge the sound by their resonance and by their aid the 
** Brekekekex-koax-koax ”’ is helped to carry far and becomes 
(for some. reason) ventriloquial. Is it not possible that the 
loudness of the drumming of the woodpecker is due to the 
presence of some form of resonant box in the head or throat 
of the performer ? Doubtless in some instances the tree itself 
is a very efficient resonator. The author of this theory has 
actually felt the vibration of the trunk of a half-dead tree while 
the woodpecker was tapping an upper bough, and the noise 
was very loud when the ear was placed against the same vibrating 
trunk. A rhythm was achieved between the hammering and 
the natural intervals of vibration. 


x * * * 


The Squirrels Hoard 

In parts of Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire every walnut 
tree that fruited was cleared by grey squirrels. I gave one 
particular example the other day; another example, from 
Buckinghamshire, suggests that the squirrels picked but did not 
necessarily consume the bulk of the walnuts. By diligent search 
the owners may find their fruit neatly preserved. In a small 
suburban garden grew one Thuja and a single walnut tree. One 
morning a grey squirrel was seen descending the trunk of the 
walnut and carrying a walnut which he presently proceeded to 
bury at the foot of the Thuja. Six times he repeated the journey. 


The incident had been quite forgotten till it was recalleda . 


number of years later by the discovery of a prosperous young 
walnut tree at the foot of the Thuja. When Darwin was 
investigating seed distribution he gave perhaps insufficient 
attention to the conscious porterage of the seeds by animals— 
rats, mice and squirrels, as well as birds. Acorns being tough 
and not very palatable are perhaps spread most widely. Rooks 
are peculiarly fond of carrying them off and failing to devour 
them; thereafter what queer seeding beds we find! On two 
adjacent trees in an- ex-garden of mine were growing at one 
time a nut-tree—from the bark of the acacia—and a gooseberry, 
mixed up with a blackberry, in the fork of the sycamore. 


* * * * 


More Polecats 

A sad fatality, in which a baby was bitten by a polecat, 
has made public the revival of this animal, which at one time 
was thought to have gone the way of the pine-marten. It 
Teappeared suddenly in large numbers in the West country, 
especially, so far as my own experience goes, in Merioneth 
in the hinterland of Aberdovey. The common polecat and the 
ted variant were both caught; and the numbers were large 
enough to be a threat. They have dwindled since but it 


seems that the range has increased. One of the very few 
inadequacies or omissions in a very admirable book by Mr. 
Boulanger on World Natural History (Batsford) is connected 
with the polecat and the ferret that it very closely resembles. 
The common poacher, or for that matter the keeper usually 
calls his brown ferrets (as opposed to the albinos) polecats ; 
but it is seldom that the ferret of commerce reaches the dimen- 
sions or power of the true polecat. 


* * * * 


A Tall Dog Story 

This Christmas (which is, of course, a story-telling season) 
I was told with full detail and great conviction the tallest 
story of a dog’s intelligence and skill in orientation that is 
in my annals, at any rate. The mongrel dog was left behind in 
a London flat while its owners went to spend a few days 
in St. Albans. When they returned to London the dog was 
missing but after a while reappeared. A letter came from St. 
Albans. Soon after the visitors had left, the dog was found 
sitting on the steps of the bank over which the hosts lived. 
As soon as the door was opened the dog rushed from room 
to room; but not finding those he sought, escaped again into 
the street and made his weary way back to the London flat. The 
St. Albans bank and the London flat are just twenty miles 
apart. The dog, of course, had known the St. Albans house 
but had only been taken there by train or car. 


* * * * 


Winter Catkins 

A writer on winter flowering shrubs, a most prolific subject, 
expresses an almost venomous dislike of Garrya elliptica. It 
has not, of course, the quaint freshness of the witch hazel, 
but it has long seemed to me one of the very best of the early 
catkin bearers. Miss Christina Rossetti in a notorious passage 
found some uncomplimentary comparisons for this type of 
flower : 

In the wind of windy March 
The catkins drop down, 
Curly, caterpillar-like, 
Curious green and brown. 

But the Garrya catkins hang so very straight and long, ini 
subdued colours, that the caterpillar-like quality is eliminated. 
They may attain this longitude as early as December. Perhaps 
the most insect-like of the catkins, and one of the biggest, 
belongs to the balsam poplar; and when they fall in early 
spring may cover the ground like leaves in autumn. In 
regard to the Garrya the male bush is much superior to the 
female. 


* * * * 


A Garden Poison 

That excellent imstitution the Board of Green-keeping 
Research, which works on behalf of the British Golf Unions, 
has completed an enquiry into a new poison of rather more 
interest to gardeners than golfers. ‘“‘ They love not poison 
who do poison need”; but most gardeners, not least in 
urban and suburban places, feel the need of something with 
poison in it when their most precious greenery is devoured 
nightly by slugs and snails. The poison (sold for the most 
part as Meta) consists chiefly of methaldehyde and has the 
advantages over other poisons that it is itself attractive as bait 
and is not dissolved by rain. When the first discovery of 
its efficacy was made it had a very good (horticultural) press ; 
and the scientific investigations made since have confirmed 
first impressions. Can the research workers at Bingley, 
the Yorkshire headquarters of the Board, explain why slugs 
prefer urban conditions? Personally I have never seen 
such devastating hordes in any country garden as in some of 
the small rectangles behind town houses. They are some- 
times numerous enough to make even a garden an unpleasant 
place. Meta’s defect is that its sole victims are the sluz and 
snail. Leatherjackets, for example, are immune. Was not 
a quack poison advertised in the United States as “‘ some 
bug-killer ” ? ; and when complaints were made, the proprietors 
pointed out that the description only alleged that it destroyed 
some insects. The jest has an honoured place in the records 
of the American Ministry of Agriculture. 

W. BeacH THOMAS, 
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THE CONTROVERSIAL IN EDUCATION 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

S1r,—In his article, ‘‘ The Controversial in Education,” in the 
Christmas Number of The Spectator, Sir E. D. Simon criticises 
my argument for the impartial teaching of History, published 
in the A.M.A. Journal of June, 1936, and contrasts the 
argument with that of a Swiss University teacher. My original 
article was written in answer to suggestions made in educational 
conferences that the organisation, aims and achievements of 
the League of Nations should be included in the history syllabus 
of all schools. -If that subject were taught, I protested, it should 
enter the syllabus ‘“‘ arm-in-arm with the organisation, aims 
and achievements of Soviet Russia, modern Germany, Italy 
and Japan.” It is as indefensible to omit lessons on Fascism 
and Communism in a course of post-War history as it would 
be to omit lessons on the Second French Empire or William II’s 
foreign policy in a course of nineteenth-century European his- 
tory. 

Sir Ernest applies my arguments not so much to the syllabus 
as to the method of teaching History. He does not think that 
History teachers can be impartial. In the absolute meaning 
of the word no one would disagree, but it is surprising how 
far one can go towards impartial teaching. There should be 
no more difficulty in presenting the Government’s and the 
Opposition’s points of view on the adoption of a Protectionist 
policy in 1931, than in discussing the pros and cons of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846; and a critical consideration 
of the League’s policy in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute should 
be as natural and as harmless as a critical consideration of 
Dalhousie’s policy in India or Salisbury’s policy of Splendid 
Isolation. If the teacher yields to the temptation, or accedes 
to the request, to state his own opinion, he can always indicate 
clearly that it is purely personal, and that other people who have 
carefully considered the matter have arrived at different con- 
clusions. Outside the class-room in the various school societies 
there is no need to exercise such restraint, for freedom of dis- 
cussion and the speeches of other members of the staff take 
away the ex cathedra nature of the teacher’s words. 


Sir Ernest begins his article with the statement that “‘ one of 
the main tasks in education is to cultivate a love of truth and 
the power of forming sound independent judgements.” Later 
he declares that it is “ unfair to leave the unfortunate child to 
make up its own mind as best it can with no guidance what- 
ever.’ It may be possible to reconcile these two statements, 
but in my experience as a teacher of history, the most pressing 
task before me has not been to guide children into beliefs, but 
to make them question those prejudiced beliefs which they 
have acquired so thoughtlessly from parents and friends. When 
a child begins to take an interest in political or international 
affairs, he usually adopts a standpoint which is the same or 
directly opposite to that of his father or the family newspaper. 
Without knowing why, and with the same facility as he labels 
himself an Anglican, Nonconformist or a Catholic, he boldly 
declares himself a Conservative, a Socialist or a Liberal. The 
teacher has to lead the child to question these “‘ beliefs,”’ and 
either convert them from superficial prejudices into considered 
beliefs in the same point of view, or to help him find other 
beliefs which better satisfy his reason. He rarely does more 
than partially succeed. Some prejudices can only be modified ; 
a few are even strengthened. The best pupils leave School 
not with any fixed beliefs, but with minds full of conflicting 
arguments. Uncomfortable though it may be, this uncertain 
condition of opinion is a distinct step forward from the com- 
fortable state of fixed beliefs. It is a sign that the youth is 
thinking, and though it may be years before his beliefs crystal- 
lise out, when they do slowly form they will be true and well- 
formed. 

This prejudice of children of twelve to fifteen years is as 
true in international affairs as it is in national or local politics. 
The Russophobe, the Communistphile, the internationalist 
and the isolationist are early revealed in the class-room and 
School Debating Society. I have seen self-styled Liberals of 


twelve and thirteen smile most contentedly at the account 
of how the Whigs, whom they confused with the Liberals, 
triumphed in 1688; and I have seen anti-Communists of the 
same age throw derisive looks at the ‘‘ Bolshevik” of the 
class when I have been dealing with the Crimean War. No 
one can pretend that these are beliefs founded on anything 
but ignorance. In their most casual form they are nothing 
but labels ; in their most enthusiastic form loyalties as unshak- 
able and as unreasoning as loyalty to a particular House in 
the School. The enquiring youth has no difficulty in seeking 
opinions. At home, in the League of Nations Union, in the 
Debating Societies, in Church and Sunday School, in casual 
conversation, arguments and points of view are constantly 
expressed. The History teacher must choose between being 
merely an extra source of opinion, or a source of impartial 
information, where the youth can discover as fair and as full 
a statement of the facts as he can understand, and where 
he can find indicated for him both the arguments for and the 
arguments against a particular method of government or 
proposed solution of a problem. The search for truth is 
the aim of all learning, and unless the teacher aims at nothing 
else and nothing less, he will find pitfalls all round. Sir 
Ernest’s statement, ‘‘ to pass on the great heritage of British 
liberty cannot be called bias or propaganda in any derogatory 
sense,”’ might easily be echoed in Italy or Germany in favour 
of ‘‘ the great heritage’? of Fascism or Nazism, or in Russia 
in favour of ‘‘ the great heritage ’? of the Communist Party. 

Every child has to live his own life. He requires guidance, 
information and help from those who have faced the same 
problems, but he does not require the problems of life removing 
and ready-made solutions putting in their place. If he believes 
simply because someone in authority, his father, his teacher 
or even a national dictator, told him to believe, then is his 
belief built upon the sand. To build it upon the rock entails 
much labour, periods of despair and the frequent prospect 
of chaos. Some years ago the Archbishop of York, in addressing 
a congregation of undergraduates, told them that above all 
things they should be true to themselves, even if it meant 
losing their faith in Christ. The Archbishop was not advocating 
the spread of anti-Christian belief, but he knew that no parrot- 
like confession of Christianity was worth while. Honest 
belief, whether in Christianity or in democracy, is not achieved 
by ignoring criticism, but by defeating it in all its strength.— 
I am, Sir, &c., J. J. BAGLEy, 


OUR TOTALITARIAN CHURCH 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—Among the interesting letters of your correspondents 
I have not noticed any one which deals adequately with the 
crisis in the recent history of the Established Church. A 
sinister revolution in its outlook and its working has been 
at work since the launching of the Life and Liberty move- 
ment. The authors of that movement would be painfully 
surprised by the discovery that what was designed as greater 
freedom for the Church as against the State has issued in a 
new slavery of clergy and laity by the elaborate bureaucracy 
set up under the Church Assembly and its subordinate 
organisations. 

The Bishops seem to have surrendered themselves to this 
ecclesiastical form of totalitarianism, and to be using it with 
the effect, if not the purpose, to make the clergy dependent 
on the Bishops after the pattern of the Roman Church. The 
result is that outside the small body at the top who are 
operating the machine, the principal link between the Bishops 
and the clergy is in the system by which the parishes are 


milked for funds to be handed over to the Bishops for purposes- 


over which the clergy ‘have no control. The consequence of 
the general working of this new and dictatorial organisation is 
expressed in the lament of a country vicar that ‘‘ the Bishops 
are taking the heart out of the clergy.” And the result is a 
large and growing exodus of good men from the Church as 
it now is. 
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Ab uno disce omnes. A measure of the Church Assembly 
is about to be submitted to the Ecclesiastical Committee of 
Parliament under which any incumbent who (a) after divorcing 
his wife marries another woman in her lifetime, or () marries 
any woman who has been previously married to a person who 
is still living, is to be thrown out of his benefice and cure of 
souls. He will be then in the position of any assistant-curate ; 
that is, he will be for all intents and purposes at the mercy 
of the Bishops, he will be refused a licence to officiate, will 
be put in the category of a notorious evil liver, be refused 
communion, and thrown out of the Church itself. 

This is no fancy picture. I have before me the case of a 
young priest of exemplary character who, having married an 
‘“‘ innocent party,” has been refused a licence by half a dozen 
Bishops, and has no course open but to seek a living outside 
the Church. Is this English justice, Christian charity or 
common sense? The only answer is that the most vocal 
body in the Established Church is drawn by the glamour 
of the Roman law of marriage, would fain introduce its Canon 
Law as to divorce, and that the Bishops either sympathise 
with this body, or are powerless to curb it. The principle 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century will have to be 
fought for again.—Yours obediently, 

W. F. GEIKIE-CoBB. 


WIRELESS FOR PRISONS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,;—How nice to have wireless sets added to the libraries, 
charabancs excursions and other amusements provided for 
our gaolbirds ! 

I only hope that their victims, who have been sloshed over 
the head, robbed or ravished will think it is nice, too. It is, 
of course, ad la mode for the aggressor—be it nation or indi- 
vidual—to get away with it. 

In the Protectorate in which I served for some twenty-five 
years, just the same loving care and attention was lavished upon 
the criminal classes. To see the Senior Sanitary Officer 
fondling our champion burglar as if he were an exhibit at a 
Baby Show, or a prize chrysanthemum, and enquiring as to 
the quantity of vitamin, protein and all that, which he absorbed 
daily into his great criminal carcass, made one feel like taking a 
bit of the tax-money oneself. 

I was a white man trying to sustain myself in one of the 
world’s worst climates on the world’s worst food. I was, so 
far, unconvicted, and incidentally a comparatively important 
person. Yet nobody interested himself in my diet; and, if I 
had died, the cold, brief, death certificate of the medical officer 
would have completely satisfied the Authorities, whereas, if 
death should have claimed Imoru, who was serving a sentence 
of ten years for setting fire to his mother, a special report would 
have been called for, and the face of Officialdom have assumed 
frightful solemnity. 

It is a sign of the times that the ‘‘ steady stream of subscrip- 
tions ” should be flowing in the direction not of the widows 
(for example) who have been swindled out of their life-savings, 
but to provide jazz for the gentlemen who have despoiled 
them.—Yours faithfully, Harry B. HERMON-HODGE. 


Carlton Club, Pall Mall. 


RELIGIOUS FILMS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—In your issue of December 31st Dr. Gregory, discussing 
the film, Where Love Is, God Is, asked three questions of Mr. 
Basil Wright, none of which were answered in the reply of the 
latter gentleman, which immediately followed Dr. Gregory’s 
letter. As I was responsible for the film which has excited 
this corresponde: ce, I should like to ask for enlightenment on 
a passage in Mr. Basil Wright’s reply. What does he mean by 
the sentence : . 

“TI would only remark that the ‘business man’s vade mecum’ type 
of argument advanced in Where Love Is, God Is for accepting some 
ee sayings of Jesus is bound to be somewhat chilling to 
The only argument advanced is that a poor cobbler, embittered 
by personal loss, finds peace and spiritual happiness through : 
(1) Giving a small meal to an unemployed street singer. (2) 
Giving shelter to a homeless mother and child. (3) Persuading 
an irate housewife that a street urchin had “ pinched ” her 
bananas purely out of mischief, 


If Mr. Wright finds that this argument will be “ chilling to 
many,” I can suggest only that when he has had more experi< 
ence of life—and of “‘ business men ”—he will probably see 
these things differently. 

There are two other statements in Mr. Wright’s letter that I 
should like to query. He speaks of the “‘ battlefield of Church 
and Cinema” as an accepted state of affairs, but I have no 
knowledge of it. On the contrary, my own experience in 

.working with the Churches on these films and on other matters 
is that I have received every encouragement and help from those 
in authority in all denominations with whom I have come in 
contact. 

Secondly, Mr. Wright states that the scenario is “full of 
misrepresentations of the ultimate values of the Gospels ” and 
“confused in its muddle-headed theology.” For this the 
blame must fall on the original writer, Tolstoy, whose story 
we followed so carefully that Mr. Aylmer Maude, the talented 
translator of Tolstoy’s works, assured me after he had seen 
the picture that he had no complaint to make of our rendering, 
except that he thought we had lost a little of the sense of sacrifice 
by laying the scene in England instead of Russia, inasmuch that 
the giving of two meals, even if only of bread and cheese, 
constituted in the latter country a real sacrifice, whereas in 
England anybody could give these meals without losing much, 
—Yours faithfully, H. Bruce WOoL_rFE. 

The Studios, Lime Grove, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. 


IMPARTIAL JUSTICE 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—On a day when both the Prime Minister and the Leader 
of the Opposition were deploring the use of official propaganda 
there was taking place in Newcastle-upon-Tyne County Court 
a ceremony which appears to mark a new phase in English 
legal procedure and one which seems to have been borrowed 
from totalitarian States. 

Up to the present time English judges have refused to 
permit their courts to be used for cinema or photographic 
purposes by the Press but in this instance it appears from the 
Press cutting (which I enclose) that Press photographers were 
Officially invited to the Court to take photographs for Press 
publication and it is said to be the first occasion on which this 
has been done. The next stage will probably be that some enter- 
prising, but not necessarily efficient, judge will invite a firm to 
take a cinematograph record of how well he administers 
justice and I would venture to say that, before that stage is 
reached, some limitation on these manifestations of totalitarian 
propaganda should be set up, since it is doubtful whether they 
really increase the public confidence in the impartiality of English 
Courts. 

The scene depicted in the officially authorised Press photo- 
graph, which I enclose, is of a laudatory ceremony attended 
by a large number of lawyers, Court officials and expert wit- 
nesses, who were not all engaged in the proceedings of the 
Court on that day,and it was obviously an organised ceremony 
and not a spontaneous affair. Even were it a spontaneous 
expression of opinion of those who make their living out of 
litigation, is it any more desirable that a lawyer or an expert 
witness should be permitted to move a vote of thanks to a 
judge at the conclusion of Court proceedings than it would 
be for an accused person or a successful plaintiff to do so ? 

There is a marked tendency today for judges and other 
Officials, who have judicial duties, to attend dinner parties 
and other functions of associations whose members are vitally 
interested in matters upon which the judicial officers are 
required to express independent and impartial judgements. 
Members of these associations vie with each other in praising 
personally the judges and other judicial officers present and the 
latter ‘‘ reply suitably.”” One may well wonder what reaction 
these functions have upon the mass of poorer litigants who 
have neither the opportunity nor the means to entertain the 
judges or flatter them. Can any reasonable person believe 
that the poorer litigant thinks that these functions increase 
impartiality or that all judges and judicial officers are impervious 
to personal blandishments ? 

I feel sure that many of your readers, who are jealous of the 
high reputation of English justice, will not approve of these 
modern practices and would like to see them curtailed or 
prohibited.—I am, yours truly, ONLOOKER, - 
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SOUTH AMERICA’S INDIANS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I answer Mr. Bertram Norton’s letter in your issue 
of December 31st criticising my recent article on ‘ South 
America’s Indians”? 

I cannot understand his first statement that “ there is not a 
shadow of an Indian problem in Chile” because there are 
no Indians beyond ‘“‘ the few on the reserves around Temuco.” 
That is like saying that there is no negro problem in the 
United States because even in the Deep South few negroes 
can boast a hundred per cent. African ancestry. The great 
mass of Chilian workers are mestizos—Indians with a small 
amount of Spanish blood. This statement is no invention of 
mine. The South American Handbook, the usual reference 
book in English on South America, says the same. 

The exact proportion of Indian v. Spanish blood in the 
average Chilian mestizos can, of course, only be guessed at. 
Among the miners I have seen in the Andean copper mines 
and the workers on farms in the central and southern farming 
districts many appear at least 90 per cent. Indian. In cosmo- 
politan Valparaiso, or its smart seaside suburb Vina del Mar, 
from which Mr. Norton writes, there is naturally more white 
blood in the mixture although unskilled labour of all sorts is 
predominantly Indian both in appearance and character. 

In these circumstances I cannot agree with the statement that 
*‘there are thousands of Chilians and foreign residents who 
have never seen an Indian”; or with Mr. Norton’s assertion 
that “to say that the Chilian Popular Front has anything to 
do with organising Indians is simply grotesque.” Any labour 
organisation in Chile must work among Indians, or people who 
are principally Indians by descent, as opposed to the upper 
class of pure European descent. 

Mr. Norton also questions my remarks about bribery in 
the election in Chile last March. My statement that a fortnight’s 
wages were being paid for each vote for the Right was far from 
an exaggeration. In Valparaiso and the farming district near 
the town of Chillan, for instance, far higher prices were paid. 
Considering the tremendous sum subscribed by Government 
supporters for this purpose and which was undoubtedly 
spent on bribes, the Popular Front’s gains were remarkable. 
Without the wholesale bribery (taken as a matter of course 
out there and no reflection on the present Chilian Government) 
there is every reason to suppose they would have got in. 

Mr. Norton also should not state that Peru probably has no 
Indian problem, although he is correct when he says that 
the Argentine and Brazil have no problem of this sort. On the 
East Coast there was never an important Indian civilisation 
and the scattered tribes have long been swamped by European 
immigrants. Recent political events and Aprista uprisings 
make this statement complete nonsense about Peru as it is about 
any of the other West Coast Republics. In all of them you 
have the same vast Indian or mestizos majority exploited by 
a handful of Europeans.—I am, Sir, &c.,; sypr VinceENT. 


6 Paultons House, Paultons Square, S.W.3 


WHAT CANADA THINKS OF BRITAIN 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,—I have read with great interest your article, “ What 
Canada thinks of Britain.” The writer, Miss Sylvia Stevenson, 
says that the provinces of Canada are alike only in their 
hospitality to the visitor. May I draw your attention to the 
fact that there is at least one other point of similarity, namely, 
the objection that Canadians, from Halifax to Victoria, have 
of hearing their native land called a “ colony ” by people in 
England ? 

I have come back to live in England after fifty years in 
Canada, and I have, since my arrival four months ago, 
repeatedly heard the Dominions spoken of as “ colonies.” 
I have before me an Income Tax certificate for Great Britain 
headed “‘ Foreign and Colonial Securities.” When I asked 
an Income Tax official to which class Canadian securities 
belong he answered ‘to colonial.” Canada not being a 
foreign country or a colony, I wondered whether I would 
not be legally justified in suppressing any mention of my 
dividends from such securities. 

In the financial reports of one, if not more, of the great 
English newspapers Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and 
South African Government bonds are classified under ‘‘ Colonial 
Government Securities.” Again a well-known literary hand- 


book divides periodicals into British, American and Colonial. 
Those published in India as well. as in the Dominions are 
called “ colonial.” 

This matter is not, as it may seem to English people, unim- 
portant. The Empire is held together partly by sentiment 
and nothing will weaken that sentiment so certainly as treating 
the citizens of the Dominions as inferiors. I can testify from 
lifelong experience that when a Canadian hears Canada called 
a colony and himself a colonial he feels that his country and 
he are being treated de haute en bas.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, WILLIAM BoyMAN HOWELL. 

South View, Ringmore, Shaldon, near Teignmouth, 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—I have shown Mr. S. L. Bensusan’s article to several 
farmers round here, and have discussed it with several others in 
this district, and three points emerge. 

(1) Present Treatment. The present practice of indiscriminate 
slaughter is condemned as leading nowhere. Some of the older 
farmers remember the time when this was not the rule, and 
although some of the beasts died, the greater number, after 
wasting for some weeks, survived, and were good stock after- 
wards, also they were immune from the disease in future. 

(2) Present Position. .There is a feeling, if true or not I 
cannot say, that vested interests are bound up with the present 
practice. If this is untrue it should by some authority be denied 
as the idea is very widespread. I have met it as far apart.as 
Somerset, Surrey and Lincolnshire, and it is causing much 
discontent. : 

(3) Cause of the Disease. One farmer said that he felt that 
birds were not carriers because during the War there were no 
cases, as far as he knew, in Britain, while they had the disease 
in Europe ; and to quote the farmer’s words: ‘‘ And even the 
War didn’t stop the birds from flying over.” I then asked 
what he thought was the cause, and he said: ‘‘ Without doubt 
something coming from Europe that we didn’t get during the 
War.” ‘‘ Meaning?” I asked. He answered: “‘I am not 
certain, but the disease didn’t restart in this country until after 
we started to import artificial manure after the War.” 
is a fact, surely it is an avenue worth exploring.—yYours 
faithfully, A. L. Hopkins. 

Edenham Vicarage, Bourne, Lincs. 


THE VOICE OF UNDER THIRTY 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—The recent series of articles by men and women under 
thirty appears to me to indicate more than anything else how 
necessary it is for an older generation to take a more robust 
line and give them the lead they are so clearly demanding. 

The main problem that confronts young people today is 
uncertainty regarding the ultimate aim of life. Material 
comfort appears to hold the least disputed place, and any 
attempt to displace this preoccupation is characterised as 
“ce dope.” 

Nevertheless the questions that confront us are moral 
questions ultimately, as they always were and always will be, 
whatever the structure of society may be, and, until it is recog- 
nised that the moral chargcter of man determines the degree of 
his ability to correspond with the things that decide his highest 
destiny, no great progress is likely to be made towards securing 
his true happiness. 

Our lack of comprehension on this point seems principally 
due to the lack of certainty so commonly felt nowadays in the 
reality of the spiritual life and in any future after death. In a 
curious way the clergy appear to be baffled by the fact that the 
old ideology no longer finds general acceptance and to suppose 
that it follows that what it was intended to convey has also lost 
its validity for most men. It appears to be left to laymen like 
Mr. J. W. Dunne and Mr. Ouspensky to think out a form of 
presenting the conception of eternity in a way comprehensible 
to the modern mind, while the clergy seem more and more to 
concentrate upon humanitarianism. 

It is unfortunate that the Archbishops’ Recall to Religion was 
not preceded by an effort by the Church to think out the 
presentation of these fundamental questions, so that the recall 
should be to something more calculated to awaken a response. 

The article written by the young beneficed clergyman appears 
to recognise this, and he and men like him should be made to 
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feel that they have the support of the laity who recognise that 
the work to which they have dedicated their lives is the most 
important of all—yYours, &c., G. B. SANKEY. 

3 Elm Row, Hampstead, N.W.}. 


ELEVEN O’CLOCK MATINS 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
S1r,—May I remind you that Matins (as found in the Book 
of Common Prayer) is a translation and adaptation of the 
monastic offices of lauds, prime and terce; while Evensong 
is composed of sext and nones and part of the congregational 
office of compline? Matins used to be said in the early 
morning, and it was only in the eighteenth century (long after 
the Reformation) that it came to be said at eleven o’clock. 
At the present time in most of our cathedrals and large parish 
churches in cities and large towns Matins and a choral Eucharist 
occupy equal places as Sunday morning services, one being 
held at, say, 10.30, and the other at 11.30 (or vice versa), so 
that everybody is pleased. This leaves us with small town 
and village churches in which two choral Sunday morning 
services would impose too great a strain on clergy and choir ; 
and as to what should then be the chief Sunday service is 
obviously a question to be decided by the incumbent in con- 
sultation with his parishoners. The last word, however, 
would always be with the incumbent, as the spiritual adviser 
of the parish.— Yours faithfully, G. W.R. THoMson. 
Law Society’s Hail, Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 

Sir,— Will you allow the Unknown Witness, one of the thousands 
of clergy who do understand their people, but are unnoticed and 
silent about: their work, to speak on this vital matter? I have 
been in Orders more than thirty years and have had two town 
parishes and two in the country. -I have always had large 
congregations in the morning and have a very large one now. 
We have Matins, with hymns the people know, and a sermon 
which teaches the full Faith and Duty. Parishioners of all 
sorts, rich and poor, young and old attend the service regularly. 
There is no decay of religion in this parish. 

The reasons why people will not attend Choral Eucharists 
are two. Many of them have made their communion early and 
do not want the same service at eleven. Others refuse to 
attend a service which is unknown since the Choral Eucharist 
is usually not a service found in our Prayer Book, but a feeble 
imitation of the Roman Mass, said in an inaudible voice and 
in which the congregation may not join. Such services, and 
they are far too common, rob the people of their right to 
worship at eleven.—Yours faithfully, COUNTRY VICAR. 


UNDERSTANDING AND ITS 
WORLD ” 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
Sir,—In his review of my book, Human Understanding and Its 
World, in your issue of December 17th, Mr. F. Sherwood 
Taylor represents me as declaring that “‘ the notions of matter, 
form, substance, space and time are therefore to be rejected 
or at least recognised as human abstractions.” It is with 
some dismay that I read that anything in the book will bear 
this interpretation. Nowhere, as far as I am aware, do I 
propose the discarding of any of the human powers of idea- 
forming, and indeed any such proposal would deserve ridicule. 
What I do propose is that these human powers should be 
used in a fashion that is different from that which is at present 
habitual, and especially that man should read all his images 
in terms of power and so alter their present dual interpretation 
in terms of power and of matter.—Yours truly, 
41 Gloucester Place, K. W. MONSARRAT. 
London, W.1. 


DOVER TO LUXEMBOURG 


[To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR.] 
$ir,—I recently had occasion to go to Luxembourg, travelling 
via Dover, Calais, Lille and Longwy. I paid second-class 
return from Dover to Luxembourg—{£4 6s. 2d. The land 
journey is about 262 miles each way and the price 314 French 
francs. At the current rate of exchange this works out at 
£2 3s., so that. it appears to cost as much to go from Dover 
to Calais and. back as from -Calais to Luxembourg and back !— 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, W. E. Woopwarp. 
11 Millington Road, Cambridge. 


“ HUMAN 


NEUJAHRSBRAUCHE 


[Von einem deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Dass Neujahr auf den 1. Januar fallt, ist fir uns eine grosse 
Selbstverstaéndlichkeit. Wenn wir aber durch die Lander 
und Zeiten wandern, so finden wir ganz andere Neujahrs- 
brauche. Denn nur in den christlichen oder. unter christlichem 
Einfluss stehenden Landern beginnt das Jahr mit dem Januar. 
Bei den Juden begann Neujahr am 1. Tischri, der Tag wurde 
als Gottes Gerichtstag und als Adams Erschaffungstag mit 
Trompeten eingeleitet und sollte als Tag des Posaunenblasens 
(Jom Terua) zur Priifung und Besserung des Lebenswandels 
mahnen. Bei den Germanen wurde die Wende des Jahres 
als Julfest gefeiert, in Siiddeutschland Ende Dezember um 
die Weihnachtszeit, in Norddeutschland und Skandinavien 
Anfang Januar, woraus spater der Epiphanias-Tag wurde. 
Der Tag war, wie bei den Juden, ein Tag des Gedenkens an 
die Toten und ihrem Gedichtnis. geweiht. Man feierte die 
wilde Jagd, in welcher die Seelen der Toten im Wintersturm 
durch die Liifte brausten, mit allerhand Mummenschanz, 
der sich bis auf unsere Tage erhielt. Die Perser beschenkten 
sich am Nauroz, dem Tag des Jahresanfangs, festlich mit 
Eiern, den Symbolen der Fruchtbarkeit. Perser, Aegypter 
und Ph6nizier begannen das neue Jahram 21. September, die 
Griechen am 21. Dezember. Cisar setzte Neujahr auf den 
1. Januar fest. 


Neujahrsgeschenke waren im alten Rom durchaus gebrauch- 
lich ; man wiinschte allen seinen Freunden Gliick and Gesund- 
heit, besonders sorgfaltig wurden die Gliickwiinsche Génnern 
und Magistratspersonen ausgesprochen. Freunde beschenkten ° 
sich mit Friichten, spater auch mit kostbaren Gaben. Die 
Klienten hatten ihrem Patron am Neujahrstage ein Geschenk, 
strena, darzubringen; das wurde dann von den Kaisern als 
allgemeine Steuer fiir alle Roémer eingefiihrt. 


In China fiel Neujahr auf den Tag nach dem Neumond, 
wenn die Sonne ins Zeichen des Wassermanns trat, das war 
zwischen dem 20. Januar und dem 18. Februar. Dasselbe 
galt auch fiir Japan, das aber vor sechzig Jahren den gregorian- 
ischen Kalender annahm. Der gregorianische Kalender, dem 
julianischen um zwolf Tage voraus, wurde 1582 von allen 
katholischen Landern eingenommen, denen Deutschland um 
1700 und England 1752 folgten. 


Nachdem die Christen den Geburtstag Jesu auf den 25. 
Dezember festgelegt hatten, wurde auf den 1. Januar das 
Fest der Beschneidung Jesu (circumcisio) festgesetzt. Daneben 
haben sich bis in die Neuzeit noch andere Daten als Neujahr 
gehalten. So wurde der Geburtstag Christi von den deutschen 
Kaisern bis ins 16. Jahrhundert als Neujahrstag in Urkunden 
angefiihrt. In Frankreich zahlte man bis 1556 das Jahr 
haufig vom Osterfeste an, in England war der 26. Marz bis 
1752 als Jahresanfang wblich. Wahrlich ein buntes Bild 
fiir eine Welt, in der dieser ungewisse Neujahrstag nur ein 
kleines Symbol ist ! 


In Deutschland ist die Zeit rund um die Wintersonnenwende 
voller merkwiirdiger. Gebrauche. In der Nacht vom 5. auf 
den 6. Dezember erscheinen der Nikolo und der Krampus 
in den katholischen Siidprovinzen des deutschen Sprach-< 
gebietes. Der heilige St. Nikolaus gab den braven Kindern 
aus seinem Riesensack Niisse und Zuckerln, aber die bésen 
Buben bekamen von dem Krampus, dem Teufel, der fiirchter- 
lich mit seinen Ketten rasselte, eins mit der Rute, oder er 
steckte sie in seine Butte, die er am Riicken trug. Es gab 
auch einen Zwetschkenkrampus aus. -Friichten, der fein 
schmeckte. Gabs weder Nikolo noch Krampus, dann 
steckten Heinzelmannchen die guten Sachen in die Strumpfe 
und Schuhe der schlafenden Kinder. In manchen Gegenden 
wurde aus dem Nikolaus der rauhe Percht oder Knecht 
Ruprecht. Aus dem heidnischen Perchtenlaufen wurden 
dann allmahlich die Nikolaus—und Weihnachtsspiele, in denen 
der Kindlifresser, die Butznberchtls—fiir schlimme Madchen— 
der Urbanritter, der Pelzmartel auftraten. Aus allen diesen 
wurde schliesslich ein Paar, der Weihnachtsmann und das 
Christkind, als Weihnachtsengel auf jedem Weihnachtsbaum 
schwebend. Genau einen Monat nach Nikolaus schliesst 
Epiphanias den Reigen der Feste. Die “‘ Heiligen Drei 
KGnige”’ ziehen von Dorf zu Dorf und ersingen sich 
milde Gaben, Friichte, Siissigkeiten und Schleckereien,— 
und ein gutes Glaslein Wein wird wohl kaum verschmahet 
sein. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Assignment in Utopia (Prof. E. H. Carr) 


New Writing (Edward Sackville-West) .. pm 

England Expects Every American To Do His Duty (Sit 
Frederick Whyte) .. 24 

The Last of the Ebb (Prof. ‘Bonamy Dobrée) . i ee 


A Surgeon’s Case-Book (H. H. Bashford) a6 oo. 2 
Victorian Street Ballads — ena , ais -. 26 
Fiction (Forrest Reid) , ‘ e >. 2 
Current Literature .. rf + o i — 
Reference Books for 1938 .. hi se a -. 








RETREAT FROM UTOPIA 


By E. H. CARR 


Assignment in Utopia, true to the now accepted tradition, blends 
personal autobiography with journalistic experiences. But the 
autobiography is not here an intrusion; it is an integral part 
of the picture. Mr. Eugene Lyons was an immigrant to the 
United States in early childhood—too early to retain any 
memories of his native town of Minsk or of the Russian language. 
Growing up an East-Side New Yorker, conscious that he him- 
self was only half initiated into the mystery of American civilisa- 
tion, and his parents not at all (he recalls that it seemed odd to 
meet a boy whose father had played American games), he 
revolted with the ardour of youth against the ugly oppression 
of his surroundings, swelled with pride at the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and raged with hatred at the anti-Communist frenzy of 
frightened American capitalists in the first years after the War. 
He took up the cause of Sacco and Vanzetti, becoming a sort 
of Press agent for the defence, and eventually writing the 
standard work on the case. He visited Italy on the eve of 
Fascism, being naively convinced that the next Communist 
victory was due to occur there. For five years he worked for 
’ the Soviet Press Agency in New York, editing a propaganda 
periodical known as Soviet Russia Pictorial. Then, on the last 
day of the year 1927,he sailed for Moscow as correspondent of 
the United Press. 

Seldom can a more enthusiastic and more naive Communist 
or near-Communist than Mr. Lyons have landed in the capital 
of the Soviet Union as a foreign correspondent. He remained 
there for six years, punctuated only by one short visit to the 
United States and two or three trips to Berlin. At the end 

_of this time, his enthusiasm worn away by contact with the 
hard realities of Soviet life and by the inevitable friction of 
the foreign journalist with the Soviet censorship authorities, 
he returned to the United States a bewildered man, uncertain 
whether loyalty to his old ideals commanded, or forbade, 
him to tell the truth about this once glorious attempt to trans- 
late these ideals into practice. ‘Two years in America, during 
which ‘‘I took an almost sensuous pleasure from watching 
and taking part in democratic processes,” answered the question; 
and this book is the result. It is characteristic that one of 
the bitterest exposures yet penned of the Soviet régime should 
be the work not of a hard-boiled capitalist, but of a disiJlu- 
sioned enthusiast. 

Assignment in Utopia is, then, not so much a study of Soviet 
Russia during the critical years from 1928 to 1934 as the record 
of a conversion. It is written with passion from first page to 
last, and the mood of the close casts its shadows back on the 
beginnings. But even from the standpoint of history, this 
record is far from negligible. Mr. Lyons arrived in Moscow 
when the New Economic Policy was at its last gasp. Trotsky 
had just been expelled from the Party and banished to Central 
Asia. ‘The extent and ruthlessness of Stalin’s ascendancy were 
not yet realised. It was not until October of that year that the 
first Five-Year Plan was launched; and this, too, did not at 
once develop its full significance. Except for the Shakhty 
Trial, the first of those stage-trials which have ever since 
remained an intermittent feature of Soviet political life, the 
summer of 1928 was relatively pleasant and uneventful. Mr. 
Lyons still accepted the May-Day Parade, with its carefully 
marshalled arraig; of demonstrators and carefully reheursed 
slogans, at its face value as a spontaneous ebullition of mass 
emotion. 

By the next year the change-over—the “ great break,” as 
Stalin once called it—was in full swing. Private trade was swept 
away as if by silent magic. ‘‘ Soon there was not a single private 
name inscribed on any shop. Ivanovs and Abramoviches gave 
way to ‘ Mosselproms’ and ‘ Mostorgs.’”’ World revolution 
was put into cold storage. Comintern was quarantined, 
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Assignment in Utopia. By Eugene Lyons. (Harrap. 


meaning that foreign diplomats, journalists, business men and 
tourists in Moscow were cut off from all access to the head- 
quarters of the Communist International—a ban which is still 
maintained. The minor ‘‘ Trotskyists ?? were removed from 
their posts and banished to the provinces ; for the penalty for 
** Trotskyism ” at this time was still exile, not the firing-party, 
Then came the drive against the kulaks, culminating in the 
collectivisation decrees of 1932, and the famine of the following 
winter and spring. By the time Mr. Lyons left Moscow 
early in 1934, the work of ‘‘ building socialism in a single 
country ” was complete. Except for a few foreigners, hardly 
anybody thought it necessary to enquire what kind of socialism 
had been built or at what cost. At an early stage of his sojourn 
in the Soviet Union, Mr. Lyons had had occasion to remark 
that ‘‘ it is not pleasant to watch men driven like sheep, even 
if they are being driven to heaven.” Before the end, he 
became quite clear that the destination, whatever it was, 
bore little resemblance to heaven. 

In a few passages, Mr. Lyons tries to convey “‘ the teeming 
contrasts of enlightened social experiment in a milieu of bar- 
barous cruelty: children’ cared for in créches, and children 
turned into homeless savages by the liquidation of their 
parents; people taught to read and write, while scientists 
and professors were sent to Siberia for failure to toe the 
Marxist line in biology or mathematics; new workers’ clubs 
and new prisons under construction at the same time.” But 
he finds, in truth, little in Soviet achievements to mitigate his 
burning indignation. He is particularly severe on the. pane- 
gyrics of Soviet education by ‘“‘ Professor Dewey and Professor 
Counts and a bevy of sub-Deweys and sub-Counts”’; for 
he had himself to face the problem of getting a daughter 
educated in Moscow. Even the ‘‘ few model schools ”’ failed 
to live up to the reputation given them by these ‘‘ well-meaning 
modern educators ’” who, when Mr. Lyons came to investigate, 
had somehow “ failed to look at the toilet, missed the fact 
that the school had been closed half of the term because of 
epidemic diseases, and forgotten to note that one teacher, 
badly in need of schooling herself, must supervise sixty or 
seventy under-nourished and excessively mischievous little 
pupils.” The ‘‘ever-lengthening line of self-deluded out- 
siders,” mostly his own compatriots, was one of the sorest 
trials Mr. Lyons had to face in Moscow; and he has several 
good stories of them, varying from the ludicrous (the American 
magnate who, in a public speech, declared his conviction 
that ‘‘ with God’s help, you will bring your wonderful Five- 
Year Plan to success’) to the macabre (Mr. Bernard Shaw 
telling his strictly rationed audience with a guffaw how he 
had thrown out of the train window before reaching the 
frontier the unnecessary supplies of food which kind friends 
had provided for him). 

But if it is not possible to treat Assignment in Utopia as a 
history of the Soviet régime at this turning-point of its 
existence, Mr. Lyons has many illuminating sidelights and 
apposite reflections to offer. There is the story (which 
was well known at the time, but may not have appeared in 
print before) of the great negro film depicting the sufferings 
of the negro race which was being ‘‘ shot ” in Moscow at the 
very time when M. Litvinov was about to sail for New York 
to receive the recognition of the United States Government, 
and which had to be hurriedly called off. There is the more 
gruesome account of the way in which foreign correspondents, 
faced with the necessity of keeping their jobs, were induced 
to soft-pedal the news of the famine of 1933. And Mr. Lyons 
propounds the ingenious, though highly speculative,-theory of 
Comintern’s responsibility for the Nazi revolution, the German 
Left having been fatally weakened by the compulsion placed on the 
German Communist Party to toe a Russian, not a German, line. 
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SAUCE FOR THE GANDER 


New Writing: Vols. I—IV. Edited by John Lehmann. 
(Lawrence and Wishart. 6s. each) 

I BELIEVE it is nowadays generally agreed that literary 
excellence, unlike that of some other: arts, is critically 
inseparable from the material used in its composition and 
must therefore be examined, not only from the point of view 
of style and method, but from that of the ideas embodied 
by them. The literary bibelot is as nearly as possible valueless, 
however “‘ pure” it may claim to be. Now, none of the 
writers represented in these absorbingly important volumes 
has any desire to be a “ pure” writer, whatever that may 
mean; almost without exception their work expresses, not 
indeed a richly integrated view of life, but a mere ideology 
which is—why not admit it, though Mr. Lehmann be 
unwilling to?—a Communist one. This seems inevitable ; 
for since our unfortunate age is harried by Pragmatist gales 
howling alternately from East and West, to the confusion of 
truth, it would be surprising indeed if passionate and con- 
scientious youth did not find itself whirled away by one or 
the other—Communist or Fascist. The programme which 
both these doctrines entail is arrogant, scornful, trustful, and 
brave ; it is also superficial—the philosophy of the Short Cut. 
Now, if history teaches anything, it is that all short cuts end, 
with maddening obduracy and in spite of Karl Marx, in a 
simple return to the outside of the maze; for a short cut is 
a form of violence, and violence is for ever sterile—a recoiling 
spring of self-hatred. Communist and Fascist, each stoking 
the other’s fire, heavily risk the delicate body of civilised life 
and the ends—human and divine—which it serves. 

The main virtues of these writings, then, are those I have 
touched on: a high arrogance, a well-expressed scorn, a 
generous belief in the results of heroic action. Their faults 
are equally plain: brittle impatience, over-emphasis, lack of 
stylistic amenity. A certain blindness, too. The concept 
of brotherhood, for instance, is ubiquitous in these volumes ; 
but so is the evident conviction that this idea is exemplified 
nowadays only by Communists, or at any rate the proletariat : 
an untenable thesis. The heroics of this idea, which are 
now being struck in Spain, the latest focus for all types of 
romanticism, as well, it may be, as the testing-ground of 
future reality, here give rise to some very fine and moving 
poetry; but heroics are the poetry of violence, in what- 
ever intention they are struck, and one’s respect for, say, 
John Cornford’s controlled fanaticism is a little impaired 
by the feeling that his war poems could equally well have been 
written by a Nazi, while his one love poem commands a far 
wider allegiance. I wonder if the authors of that question- 
begging symposium, The Mind in Chains (the theoretical 
companion-piece to New Writing), ever reflected on the fact 
that Walter Savage Landor, who in youth got together a 
brigade to help free Spain from Napoleon, is now remem- 


_bered for work of a more absolute order and of no political 


significance whatever. The escape into political or social 
propaganda is now the line of least resistance for young 
writers with sensitive consciences. It is to be hoped that 
the most talented of them will not long succumb to so easy 
a seduction ; for the fatal error, made by so many thinkers, 
from Plato to Wells, is to imagine that there is anything better 
to be than a poet. The true poet is the essential creator and 
cannot kill, however hard he may try: that is his strength. 
The dry rod blooms in his hand, in spite of him; whereas, 
in the hands of the propagandist, it remains dry. 

The quality, then, which one looks for in the work of young 
writers is, first of all, true (¢.e., poetical) imagination, and 
one certainly finds a good deal here—in the work of Ralph 
Fox, André Chamson (Mr. Lehmann is especially to be thanked 
for introducing English readers to this steely young French- 
man), Ralph Bates, V. S. Pritchett, as well as in the actual 
poems of Auden, Margot Heinemann, Rex Warner and R. B. 
Fuller. Failing this the most genuine mark of literary talent, 
the most striking quality to be found here, is something that 
One might call the New Realism (the Super-storey has sensibly 
been knocked off), the features of which are a clear, bitter eye, a 
ruthless ear for the characteristic rhythm of different kinds 
of speech, and an absolutely plain style in description. The 
latter may imply a conscious rejection of ornament or it may 
simply be a sign of immaturity; in any case, the result is 
like watching a duel—is, in fact, so near to drama that it is 
probably more effective read aloud. The adepts of this style 


are called Tom Burns, Leslie Halward (author of that perfect 
story, “‘Some Day They’ll Marry”), G. F. Green, George 
Orwell, Morton Freedgood, Clifford Dyment, Georg Anders, 
and Gore Graham. Such a short-circuiting of emotion as these 
writers practise, though it has nothing of the Hemingway 
style, is eventually rather suffocating; and one relaxes, for 
example, in the comparative sophistication of T. C. Worsley’s 
** A Boy’s Love,” in itself a most remarkable and excruciating 
piece of observation. The New Realism makes a certain 
kind of perfection not hard to attain; methods which 
conjugate more faculties are more difficult, but in the end perhaps 
better worth while. Failing conscious artistry, good reporting 
is not to be sneezed at ; and there is plenty of it here. George 
Garrett, Alfred Mendes, Alfred Kantorowicz, Rudolf Leonard, 
William Plomer (“A Letter from the Seaside’) here enter 
that category, however they may appear elsewhere ; and I feel 
that the American is perhaps more successful in this genre than 
the Englishman, simply because the former’s reports are 
invariably leavened by irony. 

Of the nations here competing, the English emerges vic- 
torious. I do not think it is mere prejudice on my part that 
I can see nothing in any (except Pasternak) of the Russian 
authors voluminously represented, except the watery, nostalgic 
view of life, set forth in fairy-tale prose, and already made 
familiar to us by Tchekov, Turgenev, Schedrin and other 
nineteenth-century writers. Underneath the thin veneer of 
New Hope the Tzigane music of the Slav soul is still there, 
in all its sugary, unrhythmical vagueness. 

Fantasy, again, requires a quite special kind of inspiration, 
allied to a cast-iron technique, and the examples given are 
conspicuously unacceptable. This goes for Rex Warner, 
whose satire employs a blunderbuss where a skewer is the only 
admissible weapon ; for Edward Upward, for whose novel-in- 
progress much is claimed (the straightforward, realistic 
passages have indeed a certain originality) ; for Jean Casson ; 
and for Auden’s ‘‘ Alfred.” I suppose they have all read Joyce, 
Kafka and Dos Passos ; but as yet they are far from reaching 
the former two writers’ poetically satisfying subtlety. On the 
other hand, the standard among the actual poems in these 
volumes is very high indeed; from which certain conclusions 
may be drawn... 

All things considered, there is remarkably little in New 
Writing that can be called downright bad.” Apart from the 
essays in fantasy, I should single out only Louis Guilloux’s 
slovenly melodrama, the clotted, emphatic pathos—d la 
Léon Bloy—of James Hanley, and the cliché-ridden periods of 
James Stern, as examples of how not to write. Mr. Lehmann is 
a clever—a very clever editor; he has exactly the right talent 
for the job he has undertaken. It is to be hoped that he and his 
periodical volumes will become a perpetual institution—a kind 
of international clearing-house for new writers. 


EDWARD SACKVILLE-WEST. 


—_— 
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NELSON’S SIGNAL: NEW STYLE 


England Expects Every American To Do His Duty. By 
Quincey Howe. (New York: Simon and Schuster. $2.) 


Every Englishman should read this book. It is provoking, 
stimulating, candid, quite a little wrong-headed and very 
illuminating. It reveals more clearly than any recent American 
writing the nature and origin of the present isolationist mood 
of the United States; and, in so doing, supplies the British 
reader with a diagnosis of the American state of mind which 
gave birth to the Neutrality Act. But there is something 
more than diagnosis in Mr. Howe’s purpose. He is con- 
vinced that the Neutrality Act falls short of the full security 
from war which America seeks, and, in that conviction, he 
prescribes a more complete isolation. He endorses General 
Butler’s Peace Amendment to the Constitution which calls 
for the withdrawal of all American armed forces now serving 
vatside the continental United States and forbids American 


‘warships to operate beyond five hundred miles from either. 


coast; all of which implies the evacuation of the Philippines, 


Guam, Wake, Midway, and even Hawaii. The parallel: 


requirement to this withdrawal he finds in Mr. Henry Wallace’s. 


** self-sufficiency” programme which would repatriate all; 


American capital from abroad and invest it in such forms of 
domestic production as are implied in the word self-sufficiency. 
Mr. Howe proposes to clinch the matter by enacting a new 
Neutrality Act which shall forbid all trade with Powers at 


war, and make “ armed participation in the struggles of other. 


countries physically impossible.” And he quotes Professor 
Bemis to show that ‘the continental position has always 
been the strength of the United States ...a safe ground 
from which to watch and wait for a better world. A conti- 
nental policy was instinctive with the Fathers.” 
trouble is that neither Professor Bemis nor Mr. Howe have 
honestly faced the difficulty that what was “instinctive” 
with the Fathers of early America is not possible for their 
descendants in the twentieth century. 

Now, leaving the Professor on one side (with the advice 


to all that they should read his Diplomatic History of the 
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United States), we may ask where Mr. Howe got his clever 
catchpenny title from. . What is it, in this Ameriean patriot’s 
mind, that England expects America to do?* In his own 
words it is that “the United States continue to underwrite 
the British Empire and get nothing in exchange.” And the 
“duty ” in the matter arises because the British Empire has 
persuaded most leading Americans to believe that it is the 
home of liberty which must be preserved and sustained and 
protected at all costs. This is an engaging thesis which 
Mr. Howe maintains in a lively and readable fashion, but 
with so strong an ingredient of flattery for the skill of Britain 
that we on this side of the Atlantic would fain see ourselves 
with his eyes, but cannot. Mr. Howe sees America caught 
in the toils of a thing which he calls ‘‘ the British network,” 
an invisible but ubiquitous fabric of meshes in which J. P. 
Morgan and Co., the Council on Foreign Relations, the 
English-Speaking Union, the Foreign Policy Association, the 
League of Nations Association and the New York Times (with 
Harvard ‘University now and then lending a hand) weave an 
entanglement which binds América to the ultimate purpose 
of British policy. And since Mr. Howe believes that the 
British Empire cannot survive without American help, he, 
as a stalwart American, dislikes the liability and strives to 
free the feet of America from the impediment. An alliance 
with America—actual or unacknowledged—is England’s only 
salvation, according to him ; but, for America herself, isolation 
is the only way of national safety and liberty. So far, so 
good! But Mr. Howe leaves his argument—and his reader— 
in the air at the end of his book, for he makes no attempt 
to prove that America can ever in fact reach his Utopia of 
perfect isolation. Perhaps he refrained because he knew he 
couldn’t. None the less, he has written a book which will 
do us good! to read, but is of more doubtful value to his own 


countrymeri. A. F, WHYTE. 


CHAMPAGNE. MAY, 1918: 


The Last of the Ebb. By Sidney Rogerson. (Arthur Barker. 
8s. 6d.) 


Mr. ROGERSON is well aware that he is braving the taunts of 
the young in once more writing about “‘ the old men’s boring 
old war”: but he wistfully believes, and rightly, that the 
** old sweats ” will like to read one more book on what was, 
after all, the most profound and the most exciting experience 
of two generations of men, the one experience that they can 
never forget, and that must colour their lives until, like 
all old soldiers, they simply fade away. Yet this is no nostalgic 
reminiscence ; it is as vivid and actual as though it had all 
happened yesterday. 

As Mr. Rogerson says, this particular battle which took 
place in May, 1918, between the Aisne and the Marne, in which 
the [Xth Corps was practically destroyed, has hardly figured 
at all in war literature. It was not, possibly, so spectacular as 
the great retreat in March, and the consequences were not 
quite so startling ; but what made it worse was that the men 
engaged in it had already passed twice through the fire, and 
knew the sort of thing to expect. He himself was what he 
describes as “‘ dogsbody ” to the 23rd Brigade Headquarters, 
and saw most of what was to be seen, knew most of what was 
to be known, of the disaster. The sector was under the 
command of the French, who were warned by the English, 
but neglected the warning, and the Germans were able to 
blast an unprepared defence, with the result that with all the 
guns trapped on the wrong side of the Aisne, there was no 
artillery support for the British: yet this does not explain 
why the air was left to the Germans. It cannot be said, indeed, 
that the action increased the sense of goodwill between the 
allies. . 

Theré is much that is heroic in this book, much that is 
terrible, but Mr. Rogerson pursues the tenor of his beauti- 
fully objective narrative without attempting either to scale 
heights or plumb unutterable depths. This is the way war 
books should be written, as an almost, but not quite, bald 
account of an eye-witness actively engaged in doing a job 
(Mr. Rogerson for a time had charge of the forward transport 
both of the 19th Division when it was rushed up in support 
and of various shattered remnants), and without time to indulge 
his emotions. The danger is, of course, that writing so long 
after the event, sentimentality may creep in, and-faets: become 
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ANNOUNCING THE RELIGIOUS 
BOOK CLUB JANUARY CHOICE 


THE 
DIARY 


OF A 


COUNTRY 
PRIEST 


y 
GEORGES BERNANOS 


MEMBERS OF THE RELIGIOUS BOOK 
CLUB OBTAIN THIS GREAT NEW 
BOOK (PUBLISHED AT 10/6) FOR 


SELECTION COMMITTEE 


CANON JAMES O. HANNAY, M.A. 


CANON BERNARD IDDINGS BELL, 
D.D., LITT.D., LL.D. 


THE REY. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, D.D. 


* 


“It is destined to be a classic.” 
—THE VERY REV, W. R. INCE. 


“It has no parallel in modern English fiction.” 
—NEW STATESMAN. 
“ The author digs as deep into a human soul, a 
priest’s, as any man could.” 
—THE REV. FATHER C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
GRAND PRIX DE L’ACADEMIE' FRANCAISE 





No Membership Fees 


It costs nothing to belong to the Religious Book Club. 
There is no membership fee or subscription. A member’s 
sole responsibility is an agreement to accept the monthly 
choice of the Club for a minimum period of four months, 
to pay for same on receipt, and to give not less than four 
weeks’ notice of termination of membership. 


To the Secretary, The Religious Book Club, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


I wish to become a member of The Religious Book Club, and agree to 
accept the special edition of the selected book issued each month. to 
members at a cost of 2s. 6d. (postage extra) and to pay for same on 
receipt. I agree to continue my membership for a minimum period of four 
months, and thereon until countermanded. In the event of my wishing to 
discontinue my membership, I agree to give four weeks’ notice after the 
first four months. 
(Spectator) 


NOME .. ivcbcdrocctiwevadsnedadsercbtagecerbdesecchedotnceecaccaesseskents 


MAMIE ico cee his CeCe eo Cdcceb ee tecbeseeWriaceséseaebelésee peeenseebsedes 


If desired, members may have their books delivered by their regular 
booksellers, to whom they will remit the cost. If this is required, please 
hand this Enrolment Form, duly completed, to your bookseller. 
YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY, 

but, to save time, members may send a six-monthly subscription of 17/6.* 
They will then receive The Religious Book Club selections, one each month, 
for six months. 

THE COST TO THE GENERAL 

PUBLIC WOULD BE ABOUT £3:3:0. 

*To subscribers in the London Postal Area, 15/-. 
Issued by W. & G. Foyle, Ltd. 
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JAMES HANLEY 
Half an Eye 


SEA STORIES 


“Mr. Hanley has written of the sea and of seamen 
as knowledgeably as and more individually than 
anyone since Conrad. It is an impressive 
collection.” Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. “ Mr. 
Hanley writes of the sea with the knowledge of an 
expert, the passion of a lover and the descriptive . 
ability of a very able novelist.” News CHRONICLE. 
“He writes out of knowledge, tenderness and 
broad passion, and in his best story, Victory, 
he declares himself a master.” KATE O’BRIEN 
(SPECTATOR). “ Those who do not know Mr. 
Hanley’s work might make a beginning with this 
volume. They are not likely to forget the tale 
called Victory.” HOWARD SPRING (EVENING 
STANDARD). “ Captain Cruickshank is a little 
masterpiece. It is wonderfully done, so vivid and 
sO poignant.” MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE (DAILY 
TELEGRAPH). “ Since Joseph Conrad nobody has 
written as good stories of * the unharvested ’ as the 
author of Half an Eye.””, HUMBERT WOLFE (SUNDAY 
REFEREE). “‘ They are all of the kind that leaves 
an indelible impression on the mind. . . Mr. 
Hanley has provided many hours of entertainment.” 
J. D. BERESFORD (MANCHESTER GUARDIAN). “ He 
has virtuosity as well as strength. . . This 
collection is an impressive artistic achievement.” 
TIME AND TIDE. 496 large pages. 8s. 6d. net. 


LYLE SAXON 
Children of 


Strangers 


* The author understands negro and mulatto life, 
and gives the gentleness and sadness of both, as 
well as the brilliant beauty of the cotton-field land- 
scape.” KATE O'BRIEN (SPECTATOR). “ Rich in 
colour and strange interesting detail. . . . the story 
has pathetic beauty.” FRANK SWINNERTON 
(OBSERVER). ‘‘ Deeply sympathetic—it never ex- 
ploits its theme sensationally.” JOHN BropHy 
(DaILy TELEGRAPH). “ Very skilfully against the 
triple background of white, mulatto and negro 
life is the character of Famie drawn... The book’s 
abiding effect is one of unusual poise, of authentic 
tragic beauty, of material fined and refined until 
every episode, every word, has its place in an 
artistic whole.” Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
“T found myself comparing Famie with Flaubert’s 
old servant-woman in Un Coeur Simple. They had 
in common a singleness of heart, a divine meekness, 
which is one of the rarest things acquired in life, 
or re-created in literature.’ RICHARD CHURCH 


(JOHN 0’ LONDON). “ Beautiful . . . a fine and 
unusual book.” ScCOTSMAN. “This charming 
novel.” New STATESMAN. Jacket by John 


Farleigh, 7s. 6d. net. 
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distorted. But Mr. Rogerson never lets sentimentality blur 
his clear outlines of the events, which he jotted down soon 
after their occurrence. His story has not quite the epic 
simplicity of Mr. Read’s In Retreat ; yet, like his own Twelve 
Days, it is among the best war books that have appeared. 
Adding to the interest of the volume—which in itself needs 
no addition—is the account at the end by Major-General 
A. D. Von Unruh, Chief of the General Staff of the Corps 
Von Conta, that carried out the successful, indeed over-suc- 
cessful attack, which made a deep and narrow salient too 
temptingly pointing towards Paris. Here we have war from 
an entirely different point of view, that of the master chess- 
player, not of the miserable pawn. This, too, is well written in 
its kind, succinct, clear, detached, compelling a queer shift 
in our minds and emotions. : It is odd to notice what can 
happen to us when reading accounts of the same event, not so 
much from opposite sides, as from a totally different point of 
view. The photographs, again, give a third impression. 
Many of them are from the German side, and in one of them 
we see the All Highest talking to a captured English Brigadier. 
None of them, of course, shows the actual fighting, but they 
bring back with a strange shock the behind-the-lines sensation, 
and the vision of destruction. How is it possible, one asks 
oneself, that such a book should seem to even the youngest 
in the least degree boring ? But so it is; and we must endure 
,our ante-dated going hence. BonaMy Dosreie. 


A SURGEON’S CASE-BOOK 


Leaves from a Surgeon’s Case-Book. 
(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


From internal evidence it would appear that Mr. James 
Harpole, who has written under this pseudonym, is a con- 
sulting surgeon, practising in or about Harley Street, who 
is on the staff of more than one hospital, who is fifty-ish, and 
who, before he specialised in operative surgery, had some 
perhaps brief but invaluable experience of general practice— 
an experience that ought to be that of every specialist and 
consultant. In his Leaves from a Surgeon’s Case-Book he has 
adopted the quite legitimate method—since he has altered 
names and all means of identification—of illustrating by a 
series of actual human documents the immense advances 
that have been made, both in Medicine and Surgery, during 
the last thirty years. 

There is a general belief that, at any rate in comparison 
with physicians, surgeons are blunt, objective people insensitive 
to, or deliberately unconcerned with, the more speculative 
and philosophical approaches to the problems of existence. 
But Mr. Harpole is clearly not one of these; and he has 
written a deeply understanding, intensely interesting and, as 
any lay reader will find, extremely lucid book. His publishers 
claim it, though it was evidently not consciously designed ‘as 
such, as the answer to a recently published and very widely 
read novel by.another doctor, in which certain abuses, from 
which the practice of Medicine has never been free, have been 
very rightly pilloried. And it does, on every page, breathe 
and illustrate the atmosphere of professional and intellectual 
honesty, non-advertisement, and the sacred obligation to 
place every proved discovery before the world of Medicine at 
large, that still remains the standard of the vast majority of 
doctors. 

Drawing from his own personal experience, Mr. Harpole 
tells of the medical war against tetanus, or lockjaw, haemophilia, 
pulmonary tuberculosis, diabetes, influenza, various diseases 
of the central nervous system, cancer, detached retina, puerperal 
fever, and facial or other disfigurements. He is able to show, 
with a knowledge of the work being done in each of these 
fields that is up to date to within a few months, how the terrors 
of many of them have been abolished, reduced, or are on the 
way to reduction. And he has done so in a series of chapters 
as easy and fascinating to read as a book of masterly short 
stories. He also exemplifies the perhaps rather significant 
fact that.doctors as a whole—men who are more intimately 
in contact, perhaps, than any ‘others- with the seamier and 
more tragic sides of life—are seldom pessimists. It is to be 


By James Harpole. 


hoped that a rather undistinguished and hackneyed type of 
title will not prove a handicap to one of the very best books 
ef its kind that has appeared for many years. 


H. H. BAsHForp. 





THE LAST OF THE BALLAD-MONGERS 
Victorian Street Ballads. Edited-by W. Henderson. (Country 
Life. 7s. 6d.) 

THE rotary printing-press, as much as anything, crushed the 
life out of the ancient and not unhonourable profession of 
ballad-mongering. ‘The cheap Press and, in particular, the 
cheap Sunday newspaper have taken the place of the crude, 
illiterate sheets that were once hawked about the meaner 
streets of London. Something has been lost in the process, 
something at once vital and intensely personal which the 
efficient news-hawk and hard-pressed sub-editor have not 
replaced. It is a matter for regret, as the passing of any 
long-established custom is, though it would be absurd to 
exaggerate the loss of the popular ballad now that it has served 
its purpose and been succeeded by the elevating and instructive 
productions of the yellow Press and the popular film. It is 
better to welcoine Mr. Henderson’s entertaining collection of 
Victorian street ballads than to grieve that they have had their 
day. Their illiteracy, naivety and unsophistication belong to 
the past, before State-education had got its teeth into the 
masses. We shall not, presumably, see their like again. 

The street ballads of the last century were, in fact, the swan- 
song of popular minstrelsy. The profession had been sinking 
for years and its struggle for survival in the face of competition 
from newspapers, chap-books and the like really dates back 
to the eighteenth century. By the 1880’s it was on its last 
legs in spite of the fact that only twenty years earlier there 
were said to be something like 700 professional minstrels in 
England, Scotland and Wales. Thirty-five years before 
that Catnach’s famous press in Seven Dials—the Fleet Street 
of the ballad-mongers—had turned out half a million copies 
of “The Trial of Thurtell.” Circulation on this scale—the 
million mark was reached with Corder’s “Last Dying Speech 
and Confession”’—was reserved for great occasions and was 
possibly maintained up to a fairly late date. But, generally 
speaking, the broadside with or without a crude woodcut 
could not compete with wood-pulp and the steam-press. 

Yet, if one glances at the titles and subjects of the ballads 
that Mr. Henderson has put into his book, it is clear that the 
mantle of Seven Dials slipped smoothly on to new shoulders. 
The stumbling verse had to go, of course. As more people 
learned to read and newspapers were printed and circulated 
rapidly, there was no need to retain it as an aid to memorisation. 
But the subject matter remained and, indeed, remains to this 
day virtually unchanged. ‘“‘ Self-Destruction of A Female 
by Throwing herself off The Monument” (picture inset) ; 
** Fearful Colliery Explosion in Scotland” ; a case of shop- 
lifting in the ‘‘ West-End ” by a “‘ lady ” who ought to have 
known better, says magistrate: husband shocked, receives 
*‘a regular twister” when informed; milkman jilted by 
housemaid on board-wages, says she prefers bow-legged 
*bus conductor : 

When I asked her to marry me she said Oh! what stuff, 

And told me to dropit... 
The girl-mother gets her full. share of attention, likewise 
the overworked housewife. Fashions (e.g., “‘ The New Bloomer 
Costume ”’) are praised or ridiculed; and on such subjects 
as tithes, trades unions and strikes, the balladist shows himself 
to be a friend and spokesman of the proletariat. The same 
mildly revolutionary spirit, which incidentally lends con- 
siderable historical interest to these records of ‘‘ The Worker’s 
Voice,” is to be found in several highly scurrilous ballads 
about Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. ‘“* Alleged ” 
was not a word in the ballad-maker’s vocabulary ; and /?se- 
majesté, libel and contempt of court seem to have held no 
terrors for him. Apart from topical subjects, in which crime, 
horror and the ludicrous predominate, love and romance 
are, as one would expect, the favourite themes. But what is 
unexpected at any rate in this representative selection is, 
the absence of romance and fantasy about high life and riches. 

Mr. Henderson, who is otherwise a satisfactory editor, 
might have given where he could, or guessed, the dates of his 
ballads. They are not without interest. In one, for example, 
we are told that 

The O.K. thing on Sunday is walking in the Zoo! 
The O.E.D. gives no English use of the expression before 
1900, and no American one before about 1850. It would be 
interesting to know when it was first regarded as O.K. for a 
Londoner to spend his Sundays in this fashion. Perhaps 
some reader can supply the information. Joun HAYWARD. 
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ARANDORA STAR 


The World's most delightful Cruising Liner, 
which has been made even more attractive by the quiet luxurious 
comfort of the two new public rooms recently added. 
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For 10 Guineas 
you can own an Imperial 


* * 
Good Companion 
The dependable portable typewriter 


Although it costs only 10 guineas (complete with 
carrying case) the ‘Good Companion’ typewriter 
has all the essentials of a standard machine . . . four 
bank keyboard . . . 2 colour ribbon. . . stencil 
switch . . . automatic ribbon reverse .. . right and 
left hand shift keys . . . back spacer ... and many 
other advantages. See the ‘Good Companion’ at 
your local typewriter dealers. Subscription 
payments are available. 


Write for literature to Imperial Typewriter Co. Lid. SB 5 
Leicester La 
London Showrooms : 85 Kingsway, W.C.2 
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and his 1,200 poor brothers and sisters 
who are being maintained and trained to 
take part in the battle of life. The boys 
in the Training Ship “Arethusa” are 
being trained for a life at sea, and will 
enter the Royal Navy or Merchant Navy. 
> 

Ichn % brothers in the Homes are being 
trained for definite trades, and will always 
be employable. His sisters are being 
trained for a domestic life. 
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house is where William Ewart Gladstone was born, in 1809. 
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The Bending Sickle. By Gerald Bullett. 
Wheel of Fortune. By Alberto Moravia. 


(Dent. 
(Cassell. 


7s. 6d.) 
8s. 6d.) 


On Borrowed Time. By Lawrence Edward Watkin. (Lovat 
Dickson. 7s. 6d.) 

Commander of the Mists. By D. L. Murray. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 6d.) 


I HAVE always had a particular liking for pastoral novels—tales 
like Bevis, or A Village Tragedy, or Under the Greenwood Tree, 
which possess nothing in common really except the beauty of 
their setting. But that beauty, being the beauty of nature, 
springing straight from the earth, is beyond reach of time and 
change and fashion, is equally fresh in the prose of Jefferies or 
of Hardy, and in the verse of the old Greek poet. ‘‘ The 
labouring ox, outworn with years and toil, Alcon, gratefully 
remembering his past works, did not lead to the slaughter- 
house; and now, wandering in the deep meadow grass, he 
rejoices with lowings over freedom from the plough.” 

I confess that for me even single words connected with farm 
life and the life of the fields—words such as reaping, harvest, 
meadow, plough, corn, granary—have a charm that is a kind 
of poetry. They have in themselves a music that is not wholly 
due to association. ‘‘ He leaned on the gate and stared at the 
straight, crisp, sentinel corn. ... ‘Time it was cut,’ said 
Charlotte. ‘Listen!’ She lifted her forefinger. ‘ You can 
hear how ripe it is, if you listen ’.” 

Does not this speech of Charlotte’s call up a picture—and 
not only a picture, but the sound she herself hears? It is 
taken from Mr. Gerald Bullett’s new novel, The Bending Sickle, 
which nevertheless is not entirely a pastoral novel of the kind 
I mean. I wish it were, for I feel that it might have been had 
Mr. Bullett wished it also. As it is, the rural background is 
there, though for my taste not sufficiently there. One loses 
sight of it now and then in the long chain of happenings through 
which the heroine is shown passing from youth, through middle 
age, to old age. The novel is a biography, a chronicle of growth 
and of the flight of years. It is not easy in such a book to avoid 
jerkiness and scrappiness. It requires a special gift for narrative 
construction, but this gift Mr. Bullett has always possessed ; 
it was what struck me most when long ago I read his first 
novel, Zhe Progress of Kay. In that memorable little tale 
every word was significant, and within the space of two hundred 
pages the whole of Kay’s life passed before our eyes. 

The present book is longer, but it shows the same gift of 
selection. We first meet Lalage Green, the Vicar’s daughter, 
when she is a fresh and unsophisticated country girl, innocent 
and attractive, knowing little of life, but scribbling industriously 
at an absurd and romantic love story. We leave her a grand- 
mother, an old woman who has lived through happiness and 
unhappiness, wise and kind, looking over the proofs of this 
same novel, which is about to be reissued in a limited edition, 
though more as a joke than anything else. In the interval, 
twice widowed, she has experienced much. Her first marriage 
was not a success, but her second was. The War has come and 
gone, her children have grown up, creating new interests, new’ 
problems. The tale is devoid of all machinery. The plot is 
life itself. And now, when life is nearly over, the effect is of 
something happy and very human, of a kind of evening peaceful- 
ness after the storm and stress of the day: 

** The sunset is not yet, the morn is gone ; 
Yet in our eyes the light hath paled and passed ; 


But twilight shall be lovely as the dawn, 
And night shall bring forgetfulness at last ! ” 


Mr. Bullett’s novel, in its characters, tone, and setting, 
expresses what is most attractive in the English spirit : Signor 
Moravia’s Wheel of Fortune presents a striking contrast, for 
it is as Latin as the early novels of d’Annunzio, of which 
indeed it not a little reminded me. It is a very long book, 
about more or less unpleasant people, but it is an absorbing 
one. A brooding fatality overhangs the story from the 
beginning, as if that sombre figure of Destiny, whose shadow 
darkened all the antique world, were come again to life: 

* When to destruction the gods would bring a house, 
They plant among its members guilt and sin.” 
And it is the sin practised for long stealthily and secretly that 
in the end brings about the terrible climax, when every veil 


FICTION 


By FORREST REID 








is torn down, and the full horror revealed. Signor Moravia 
is a powerful writer. He has a subtle and analytical mind, 
though what he is analysing here is chiefly human depravity. 
His novel is concerned almost entirely with two families in 
modern Rome—one aristocratic, and the other of a lower 
social class. But they are connected by a strong tie—on this 
side lust, on that greed; and out of these primitive passions 
the drama is composed—firm, compact, technically flawless. 
It is ugly, it is criminal, but it grips and holds the imagination 
with the tension that only a remarkable talent can create. 
And the final scene has a hallucinatory and nightmare quality 
it would be difficult to match outside the pages of Dostoevsky. 
Yet, when the last page is reached, what impression 
remains ? 


Certainly not one to encourage an affection for humanity. 


. Actually work of this kind, though it is intellectual, is a form 


of sensationalism ; its fascination is morbid ; it has no spiritual 
value; and in substance it is squalid. But then I should 
say the same about the work of Dostoevsky, and that nowadays 
would be regarded as a heresy. I therefore commend Wheel 
of Fortune. It has all the excitement of a crime story and it 
is much more than a crime story: it is a penetrating study of 
half a dozen human beings who by some misfortune, or twist 
of nature, bring out only what is worst in one another. There 
may even be a philosophy behind it, the philosophy of The 
Oresteia, since, in a sense, all the subsequent evil has its roots 
in the crime committed years before by Stéfano. 


Somewhere, long ago, I read a folk tale in which Death, 
I have forgotten how, was taken captive by a trick; and while 
he was held prisoner of course nothing on earth—neither 
man nor beast nor bird nor insect—could die. I cannot 
remember where I read this tale, but Mr. Watkin thinks it is 
Flemish, and says it is also to be found in France and Sicily. 
At any rate he has used it in his novel, On Borrowed Time, 
where Gramp traps Death in an apple tree, and there compels 
him temporarily to stay. The chief persons in Mr. Watkin’s 
story are Death (Mr. Brink), Gramp, and Gramp’s grandson 
Pud, the dear little cod. The friendship between Gramp 
and Pud, half comic and wholly beautiful, forms the nucleus 
of the tale. Nothing could be happier, nothing more delightful. 
Without the faintest hint of sentimentality the affection that 
unites these two is made clear. Their conversations are a 
joy, and the homely charm of their adventures together 
contrasts admirably with the more fantastic elements in the 
story. I wish I could leave it at this, but unfortunately the 
book has two serious faults which to my mind spoil it. The 
first is the introduction of a sexual element, the second is Mr. 
Watkin’s taste for improper jokes. I do not mean that these 
are anything dreadful—merely that they are out of place here, 
errors in tact, serving no purpose in a story which otherwise 
would be a singularly charming one. At least that is my 
opinion. . Mr. Watkin, who is a professor of English literature, 
would probably confute me by quoting Chaucer and Shake- 
speare. Yet I should not be convinced. I have no objection 
to the Wife of Bath’s Tale when taken by itself ; it is only that 
I do not think its particular kind of humour would be successful 
in, let us say, Through the Looking-Glass. 


England, Italy, and America have been represented in the 
foregoing books; now, with Mr. D. L. Murray, we reach 
Scotland. Commander of the Mists is an historical romance, 
featuring, as the films would say, Prince Charlie. It is a 
novel of the *45, and a most vigorous and picturesque one. 
The first chapter, which struck me as rather stilted, is the 
weakest ; but it improves rapidly—or was it simply that I 
made rapid progress in Scottish dialect, for I admit that at 
the beginning I was considerably hampered by it? There 
must be a special art in writing dialect, since sometimes I find 
it easy and sometimes I do not. When it is easy probably 
there has been a compromise, but Mr. Murray, I feel sure, 
is a purist. He can tell a story, nevertheless, and here he 
has a fine story to tell. Also he can create character ; his book 
has life and movement, with glimpses of a wild kind of poetry 
in which a scene is vividly stamped upon the mind as by a 
flash-light. 
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THE SAFE, SENSIBLE WAY 
to treat colds 


VAPEX 


Why suffer the discomfort of a cold for a minute longer than 
necessary? Vapex clears the head—relieves stuffiness and 
eases the breathing. By inhaling Vapex from your handker- 
chief, you reach every congested part of the nose and throat, 
destroying the germs and thus removing the infecticn. 

Deep inhaling with Vapex is the logical way to attack a cold 
—a method that is safe and sure, and which does not contain 
harmful drugs. 


Cold germs are everywhere [v7 PEX KILLS GERMS 


You can catch 
{}_a cold wherever You can feel Vapex doing you good 
3 pag od gather. __fe¢| your discomfort slipping away 
e hi bata from you. For 21 years Vapex has 
pa ae millions been clearing colds. All over the 
of germs are breathed into—and world many thousands of people use 
from—the air. Then, if you are run Vapex at the first sign of a cold. 
down, worried or undernourished, 
you will catch colds, 

Put a drop of Vapex on your ‘o prevent colds. 
handkerchief for day-long pro- 
tection. 


Off to School with Vapex 











Many thousands more use it regularly 





Classrooms are 
notorious’ for 
spreading colds, A 
litle Vapex on 
the handkerchief 
.. with instructions 
to breath from it 
occasionally 
; will keep your 
children free from colds. 
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A DROP ON YOUR HAND- 

KERCHIEF BY DAY AND 

ON YOUR PILLOW AT 
NIGHT 


It is a sensible precaution to have 
Vapex handy in the house. Put a 
bottle in reserve—today—and be 
ready for prompt action. In its 
earliest stages a cold is easiest 
to dispel. 


Of all Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 


Tuomas Kerroot & Co., L1p. 





OVERCOAT 
BARGAINS 


The extension of Savile % 
Row into Conduit Street % 
necessitates removal to 
new premises and con- 
sequently the clearance of 
our large stock of ready 
fo wear overcoats. 


These are marked down 
to prices that must make an 
instant appeal and, even if 
not needed for present 
wear, a purchase now will 
proveasplendid investment 


Studington Coats 
from 3 guineas 


For Men or Women. 


‘STUDD é MILLINGTON 


oar coms ae Ns ed - LTD 
NCERY LANE : 

URCH S§ E. % S: 

VICTORIA ST.,5.W.1. 


HA 
CECH 
OUS 


ABBEY H E 








JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 








asybaaad 


Hon. Treasurer. 


There is a fellowship in the calling ot 
our Life-boatmen that compels whole- 
hearted admiration, It is a fellowship 
of self-sacrifice which it is one’s in- 
stinct to support. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these brave men 
at their work. Every penny helps. 
Send whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Lt.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 





Secretary. 








BRITAIN’S FASTEST SERVICE TO 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL, URUGUAY & ARGENTINA 
Regular Sailings from Southampton and London 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR ST., S.W.I. ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL ST., £.C.3 
SOUTHAMPTON - LIVERPOOL - BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER + CARDIFF + GLASGOW. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 


THE THOUSAND NIGHTS 
AND ONE NIGHT 


Rendered into English by 
Powys Mathers 


Mr. Powys Mathers’ rendering into 
English of Dr. Mardrus’ translation 
into French of The Thousand Nights 
and One Night was first published 
fifteen years ago, in a limited edition 
priced at £16. Revised by Mr. Mathers, 
and beautifully printed by the Chiswick 
Press, it is now published by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin at the extremely 
moderate price of £4 4s. It is doubtful 
whether any book of comparable appeal 
has had to wait so long for a worthy 
and accessible English edition. The 
nursery versions of the Thousand and 
One Nights (where most people’s acquain- 
tance with the tales of Scheherazade ends) 
serve their purpose, but are very pale 
shades of their original ; prudery 
prevented Lane’s version for adults 
from being substantially better, and 
Burton’s, though it was much more full, 
was still far from being a complete 
success. Dr. Mardrus’ translation into 
French, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1899, was the first European 
rendering which faithfully reflected its 
original. It was also in its own right 
a very great work of art. Mr. Mathers’ 
rendering of it into English is in no 
respect inferior, and in oné respect 
even better. Dr. Mardrus translated 
the interpolated verses into rhythmic 
prose ; Mr. Mathers has rendered them 
in neat rhymed stanzas or in verse libre. 
It is impossible to believe that The 
Thousand Nights and One Night could 
ever be better presented in English. 


WATCH CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
By Richard Freund 


Mr. Freund has written an admirable 

_ little book (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) on a sub- 
ject on which it is highly important for 
the public of this country to be well- 
informed. Czechoslovakia is a true 
democracy, the only true democracy east 
of the Rhine, and for that reason, as well 
as on strategic grounds, it must live in 
constant apprehension of attack by Ger- 
many. That danger is, of course, accen- 
tuated by the discontents of part of 
-Czechoslovakia’s large German popula- 
tion. Mr. Freund deals with great fair- 
ness and objectivity with the grievances 
of the Sudetendeutsch and the claims of 
the Henlein Party through which they 
are expressed, though he might perhaps 
ve made it rather clearer than he does 

t of the 3} million Germans in 
Cucciueliowelis a full million support 
the Government of the country and are 
radically opposed to the totalitarianism 
of Germany. But he'rightly insists that 
genuine grievances do exist, and no less 
rightly emphasises the necessity for 
firm action by the Cabinet against local 
Czech officials who endeavour to curtail 
German rights. But that having been said 
it is well to remember—and Mr. Freund 
does not. fail to stress the fact—that the 
Henlein Party, avowed and bitter oppon- 


ents of the Government, exercise # 
liberty to attack that Government in 
speech and print: which, if they lived in 
a totalitarian State, would drive them 
wholesale into prison, concentration 
camps or exile. The problem of Czecho- 
slovakia, for problem there is, and it is 
an international problem of cardinal 
importance,. could hardly be better 
represented than it is in these hundred 


pages. 


WITH THE CORNERS OFF 
By Commander A. B. Campbell 


Commander Campbell is already well 
known to a large public from his broad- 
cast talks; his book (Harrap, 8s. 6d.) 
is written in much the same vein. It is 
a collection ofsexcellent yarns spun to- 
gether on the very twisted thread of his 
adventurous life. or rather lives, for he 
seems to have as many as the proverbial 
cat. In his career as Canadian lumber- 
man, trapper, accidental down-and-out, 
ship’s officer and publisher, Commander 
Campbell seems to have acquired the 
knack of meeting out-of-the-way people. 
He was, for example, initiated into the 
secret rites of a Red Indian tribe, assisted 
at the legalised killing of a madman who 
first nearly murdered him; and as 
purser in the Orient Line he came in for 
more than his fair share of curious pas- 
sengers, from eccentrics to crooks. As 
an R.N.R. officer he was put in charge 
of some of those incomparable but bois- 
terous fishermen who manned the North 
Sea minesweepers. Then he sailed in 
the ‘ Otranto,’ with a crew partly “ shang- 
haied ”” by himself, to keep a weary 
patrol in South American waters; on 
her way home she and most of her crew 
were lost in a disaster which is described 
with terrible vividness and effect. This 
is perhaps the best of many good stories 
told in the book. 


SNOW ON THE EQUATOR 
By H. W. Tilman 


The author of this book (Bell, 12s. 6d.) 
is a well-known climber. He was one 
of the two climbers to reach the summit 
of Nanda Devi last year, and is to lead 
the next Everest expedition. Here he 
gives an account of his earlier life 
and adventures in Africa. He settled 
in Kenya, and when he was not busy 
turning his square mile of jungle into 
a coffee and flax plantation he shet big 
game and climbed mountains. With 
his friend Eric Shipman he made the 
ascents of Mount Kenya, Kilimanjaro 
and Ruwenzori. His account of these 
expeditions is simple and lively, but 
has no particular distinction. The last 
part of the book tells how he cycled 
from Uganda to Duala on the west 
coast, a journey of some 3,000 miles 
through the jungles of the Congo and 
French Equatorial Africa. This might 
have been more amusing. But, original 
and courageous though the enterprise 
was, the doggedness developed by long- 
distance cycling infects the writer and 
eventually tires the reader. 


. Classes.” 


-special section on the Empire. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR 
1938 


Whitaker’s’ Almanack (6s. and 3s.) ig 
at once the most compact and the most 
comprehensive of reference books, and 
the present volume, the 7oth annual 
edition, is even wider in scope than its 
predecessors. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of new additions is the detailed 
account of the recent constitutional 
questions, in their proper historical back- 
ground. The index has again been ex- 
tended and contains this year upwards 
of 30,000 references. In every respect 
this volume is, as usual, up to date 
and reliable, and it is a ‘pleasure once 
more to recommend it. 

The Daily Mail Year Book (Associated 
Newspapers, Is.) is planned on a 
smaller scale, but on rather similar 
lines, and provides, for its size and 
price, a very useful amount of informa- 
tion. After a number of changes of 
title since its inception in 1875 Kelly’s 
Handbook (Kelly’s Directories, 40s.) 
has this year substituted in its title 
of Distinguished People in place of 
“to the Titled, Landed and Official 
Although previous editions 


were not strictly limited to these listed . 


classes yet this year a more comprehen- 
sive list is assembled. Debrett’s Peerage, 
Baronetage, Kmghtage and Companionage 
(Dean, 75s.) is this year in its 225th edi- 
tion. It is by now an institution as well 
as an invaluable work of reference, and as 
usual it is very finely produced. Kelly’s 
Royal Blue Book Court and Parliamen- 
tary Guide (Kelly’s Directories, 7s. 6d.), 
which has now been issued for over a 
hundred years, gives, as usual, the 
names, addresses and telephone numbers 
of the occupiers of the _ better-class 
private houses in the Western districts 
of London. 

A complete directory of the whole of 
London is provided by Kelly’s Post Office 
London Directory (Kelly’s Directories, 
55s. and 70s.). The value of the maps 
(scale 4 miles to an inch) this year is 


enhanced because of the tremendous: 


number of changes in the names of roads 
which has lately taken place in London. 
The Official Year Book of the Church of 
England (Church Assembly and S.P.C.K., 
3s. 6d.) provides an Empire Number this 
year. 
tical illustrations, of every branch of the 
work of the Church of England, and a 
The 
People’s Year Book (Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Is. and 3s.) attains its 
majority this year. Besides being an 
annual of the co-operative movement it 
gives an admirable survey of the year, 
embracing literature, drama, films, legis- 
lation, a chronological table of important 
events and some thirty excellent pic- 
tures. The Constitutional Year Book 
(Harrison and Sons, §s.) provides, as 
usual, a cheap and handy reference-book 
of political and general information. Its 
substance is chiefly political, though its 


‘statistical and other information on 


labour and economic questions is ex- 
tremely useful and is calculated to save 
much energy and time in searching 
through Government Blue Books. Quite 
essential to the student of international 





MONTREUX 


Territet-Clarens 








Lake of Geneva, 
THE WELL-KNOWN SHELTERED RESORT. 


FULL INCLUSIVE WEEKLY TERMS FROM £2 10s. 
WINTER SPORTS IN IMMEDIATE VICINITY. 


All information through the Swiss Federal Railways, 118 Regent St.. S.W.1,.the travel agencies, and the official information office at Montreux. 
JULY 2nd & 3rd, 1938: NARCISSUS. FESTIVAL. 


Switzerland 








It gives a full account, with statis- - 
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g BARNARDO'S 
GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 


Most of us make good resolutions and, alas, break them, but 


there is one good resolution a—_ 


day remains’ unbroken, 


Fea ee ago which to this 


is the resolve of 


DR. BARNARDO’ s HoMEs 


NEVER TO REFUSE HELP TO 
A DESTITUTE CHILD. 


Even that resolution might have failed had it not called forth 
yet more good resolutions from those who love little children. 


WILL YOU RESOLVE 


to be one of those who help Barnardo’s and their family of 
,200 boys and girls? 


SEAL YOUR RESOLUTION 
by sending a gift of 


pounds & 


frends ie 


Cheques, etc. 
sent to 22 


1O/= ww. 


ayable Dr. Barnardo’s Homes, should be 
ouse, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 














SALE 


NOW ON: 





BURBERRY S 





check wool. 





BURBERRY 


WEATHERPROOFS 


Made from Burberry Gabardine, 
several shades of fawn—dark and 
light, also grey. Lined proofed 


SALE PRICE 75/ > 





Weatheralls 


Fancy tweed topcoats, ajc 


Usual Price £7.5.0 and 


sae price £4610. 


Urbitor Overcoats 

: Burberry proofed Urbitor Coat- 
ing for town or country. In 
brown, fawn, lovat, grey. 
Sleeves and . shoulders lined. 
Usually £7.5.0 and £8.5.0 


' SALE PRICE £5.4.6 


Lounge Suits Blue serges. 


For general wear are unequalled 


tia Usually £8.10.0 


price £510.0 









Sports Coats 

Burberry Tweeds and Home- 
spuns, mostly plain Lounge, 
some with pivot sleeves, all with 
ample pockets. 

Usually £4.15.0 to £6.10.0 


SALE PRICE £3.3.0 


Golf Jerkin —_ Burberry 
proofed Burella or Gabardine. 
Zip or. button fastening. 


SALE Price L2eASeO 


Write for Sale Catalogue No. 57 


BURBERRYS...‘swoou'sw 
LTD.LONDON, S.W.! 





IN THE MOST 
AMAZING 


PIANO RECORDING 
Tschaikowsky Concerto 


The supreme achievement in modern piano recording and only such 
recording could reveal the genius of Petri in this intricate and 
exacting work, for every detail of technique, every shade of expression 
shine through the rich colours of the orchestra. Literally, an 
amazing recording of an amazing performance. 


Concerto No. 1 in B flat minor (Tschaikowsky—Op. 23) 


Four Records, Nos. LX681-LX684 (6/- each) 


Egon Petri, Pianoforte, with the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted 
by Walter Goehr. 


Also in Auto-Couplings, Nos. LX836bLX8364 Complete in Art Album, 24/- 
WEINGARTNER—World’s Greatest Exponent of 


Beethoven in the Great First Symphony. 
Symphony No. 1 in C major (Beethoven—Op. 21) 
Three Records, LX677-L.X679 (6/- each) 
Felix Weingartner conducting the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Also in Auto-Couplings, Nos. LX8358-LX8360 Complete in Art Album, 18/- 


ASK TO HEAR THEM AT YOUR DEALER’S 


Lists from The Columbia Graphophone Co. #- 98 Clerkenwell Road, 


London, E.C.1. (Prices not valid in the I.F.S.) 
ae fe 
olumDia a 

you want—= 
when you 

: want it— 
only on a 

reco rd: 5 Fes 
record 















BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS LATS 
(MAJESTY KING GEORGE 9 


BISCUITS 


Perfect with Cheese... 
Perfect with Butter... 
... With a Glass. 
of Wine or 


alone. 





CARR'S of CARLISLE 





BISCUIT MAKERS FOR OVER A HUNORED YEARS 
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affairs, political or intellectual, is the In- 
ternational Who’s Who (Europa Publica- 
tions, Ltd. and Allen and Unwin, £3 3s.). 
It is certainly the most comprehensive 
volume of its kind, being in form, as its 
title would suggest, an international 
directory of all the men and women of 
every country who have attained pre- 
eminence in any important sphere of life. 


THE JANUARY MAGAZINES 


Lorp ELTOoN’s outspoken article in the 
Fortnightly on “‘ The Decay of Opposi- 
tion ” will not please his former Labour 
allies. He -holds that “with evolu- 
tionary Socialism all pervasive Labour 
has lost its political differentia.” ‘‘ The 
Labour Party will never be in power 
again,” and may soon break up, if Lord 
Elton is to be believed. Captain Liddell 
Hart, in “ The Defence of the Empire,” 
explains very clearly his well known 
view that the risks of a _ successful 
offensive in a European war are now too 
heavy to be faced, and that the next 
conflict will be wholly unlike 1914. 
Therefore our expeditionary force should 
be prepared for service anywhere but 
in France, though we might help the 
French with small specialist bodies and 
with aeroplanes. Mr. David Barrend 
deals clearly with the problems of 
** Electricity: Control and Current” 
which the Government will soon have 
to face ; for once in a way he recognises 
the existence of many potential con- 
sumers in rural districts who see the 
** grid’ cables but are denied current 
except on impossible terms. 

’ In the Nineteenth Century Baron von 
Neurath ridicules as inept and futile 
** The Principle of Collectivity in Inter- 
national Relations,” though Germany in 
pre-Hitler days subscribed to it. Pro- 
fessor Namier’s article on “ Diplomacy, 
Secret and Open” arrives at the same 
conclusion by a different route, but his 
remarks on the perils of open diplomacy 
have at least a practical value. Dr. 
Wilfrid Bovey throws light on “‘ French 
Canada and the Problem of Quebec,” 
as expressed in the recent political 
upheaval that has put M. Duplessis in 
power. Mr. Shane Leslie’s article on 





SOUND SLEEP 





°*T always have a really 
good night’s sleep when 
[havea cupof Allenburys 
Diet just before 


bedtime.”? 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6 


Allenburys Diet is as easy 
to prepare as hot milk 











MIR 


** Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise and Prison 
Reform ” is a well-informed tribute to 
the great public servant who devised the 
Borstal system. 


In the Contemporary Lord Noel- 
Buxton writes on “‘ England and Ger- 
many.” He says that during a recent 
German tour he found anti-English 
feeling developing and therefore thinks 
that we must make concessions to 
German colonia! demands by trans- 
ferring mandates to her. Sir Charles 
Grant Robertson holds that ‘“‘ The 
Future of Parliamentary Democracy ” 
is assured because without it life would 
not te worth living for intelligent people ; 
he will not admit that the despots are 
any more efficient than we are. Mr. 
S. H. Steinberg’s enthusiastic article on 
“The National Portrait Gallery” may 
draw attention to a collection that 
relatively few people know.or value. 

In the National Review ‘‘ Anglo- 
American” criticises ‘‘ The Proposed 
Agreement with U.S.A.” as a “ Socialist” 
move, designed to assist Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“left wing policies”? and to counter- 
balance the “‘ Berlin-Romé-Tokyo axis.” 
General Sir Herbert Bryan, writing on 
“Back to the Army Again,” suggests 
that unemployment allowances and the 
League of Nations Unicn—“ the per- 
nicious propaganda of provocative paci- 
fists ”°—have checked recruiting; he 
does not mention such trifles as pay and 
conditions of service. 

In the Geographical Magazine Viscount 
Kelburn has a second interesting and 
well illustrated article on the Yangtse, 
while Mr. Alan H. Brodrick describes 
“The New German Motor Roads ” 
with maps and an abundance of good 
photographs. 

The Cornhill commences a serial, 
** Carlylean Courtship,” in which Mr. 
E. Thornton Cook, greatly daring, 
presents the Carlyles as hero and 
heroine. Miss Freya Stark, who writes 
so well of the Middle East, contributes 
apoem. Mr. H. T. F. Rhodes deals 
expertly with ‘‘ The Detective in Fiction 
and in Fact,’ and admits that the best 
detective stories have taught him some- 
thing. 

Blackwood’s opens with an amusing 
account of ‘‘ Henley, 1839,” written at 
the time by a Cambridge Blue, the late 
Sir W. Warington Smyth. “ Shalimar ” 
has a lively story of a steamer voyage 
on the flooded Yangtse, and other pieces 
deal with the Khyber, Dartmoor, the 
Tyrol and a shipload of Quaker convicts 
bound for the West Indies in 1664. 

Chambers’s Journal is as usual a 
miscellany, in which Mr. G. Godwin’s 
account of Swedenborg and. Sir: C. 
Petrie’s ‘“‘ North . Dorset Traditions ” 
are the chief items of interest. 

In the Hibbert Fournal the cautious 
but not unsympathetic comment on the 
recent Edinburgh Conference by a 
Jesuit priest, Professor Bévenot, will 
attract attention. Canon A. E. Simpson 
pays a tercentenary tribute to William 
Chillingworth, the Caroline philosopher 
and divine, whose Religion of Protestants 
appeared in 1638. Professor Dodd’s 
historical article on ‘‘ The Noncon- 
formist Conscience,” from Cromwell’s 
day onward, is also to be noted. 

Pride of place is given in The Studio 
to an extremely interesting, and admir- 
ably illustrated, article on modern 
Australian Art by Mr. Basil Burdett, 
and the other contributions include an 
article on “ Art and the Circus,” by Mr. 
G. S. Sandilands, and a note on-Con- 
stable’s “‘ Flatford Mill,” which is 
superbly reproduced. tees 


GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


THE H.M.V. Company have made an 
experiment, which one hopes they will 
find it worth while to repeat, in issuing 
at the unusually low price of 4s. a record 
two sets which one would not have 
expected to find outside the ‘‘ Con- 
noisseur ”’ section of their catalogue. 
In neither case has the standard of 
reproduction descended with the price, 
and in both the performances are excel- 
Jent. One set in fact—of. Dvorak’s 
“From the New World” Symphony— 
must be recognised as quite the best 
that is available ;. this Symphony has 
been recorded—by Stokowski, Harty and 
others—several times, but never with 
much success. This recording, by the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under 
Georg Szell (H.M.V. C 2949-53. 20s.) 
is entirely admirable—exact, lively and 
clear. The other set is of Schumann’s 
Piano Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54, 
played by Myra Hess and Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Walter Goehr 
(H.M.V. C 2942-5. 16s.). The clarity 
of the recording is equally remarkable, 
and the perforniance is a delight. There 
is at a higher price a set of this work that 
is equally good as a performance, as 
there is not of the Dvorak Symphony, 
but that does not make this any the less 
welcome. 

Toscanini’s recording with the B.B.C. 
Orchestra of Beethoven’s Pastoral Sym- 
phony (H.M.V. DB3333-7; 30s.) comes 
on the heels of the set made by Bruno 
Walter and the Vienna Philharmonic. 
As a recording it is in a different class 
from any previously made by Toscanini, 
though still not quite so good as the 
Walter set. As a performance it is in 
parts more brilliant, but as a whole 
considerably less coherent: both the 
last two movements are inflated and 
played with too much vehemence. The 
performance of the second movement is 
quite superb, and definitely superior 
to- Walter’s, but on the whole the 
consistency of the Walter set makes it 
preferable. Simultaneously comes a 
new recording of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, by Furtwangler and the 
Berlin Philharmonic (H.M.V. DB3328- 
3332, 27s.). The performance is quite 
superb, and the recording, except in the 


last movement where the drums do not ° 


come out as they should and the effect 
of a passage for piccolos is minimised, 
is extremely good. Several excellent 
sets of this Symphony are available, 
but none is better than this. 

The Busch Quartet’s recording 
(H.M.V.DB3037-40. 24s.) of Schubert’s 
Quartet No. 14 in D Minor (the ‘‘ Death 
and the Maiden” Quartet) is, like all 
previous ‘recordings of this work, only 
a partial success. The performance, 
particularly in the Scherzo and the 
Finale, is excellent and much more 
distinguished than any other that can 
be heard on records. But the recording 
is ‘very patchy. The bass comes out 
very thinly, and the violin tone is 
sometimes disagreeably hard. 

The solitary first recording on this 
list is of Beethoven’s Triple Concerto in C 
Major for Piano, Cello, Violin and Orches- 
tra, played by A. Morales, S. Auber, R. 
Odnoposoff and the Vienna Philharmonic 
conducted by Weingartner (Col. LX671- 
675, 27s.). This relatively obscure work 
is an odd mixture of conventional writing 
and striking and beautiful music, and 
the subject of chronic disagreement 
among music critics. It is excellently 
performed and recorded, and for many 
people will be the most exciting set of 
the month. AUTFOLYCUS 
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curling, etc., 
of indoor 
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Skating, 














GRINDELW ALD 


Bernese Oberland, Switzerland. 
FAMOUS AND UNRIVALLED 


for its powder snow, its good ice, and 
the most inexpensive Sports Railway, 
15,000 feet of best downhill ski-ing 
per day. Free Ski School, Bob run, 
excellent organisation of all winter 
sports. British Sports Clubs. 

For particulars, apply to: Swiss Federal Rail- 


ways, 11 B, Regent St., S.W.1, the travel agents, 
or the Grindelwald Inquiry Office, Switzerland. 
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ZERMATT for Winter Sports 
Alt. 5,315 to 7,500 ft. 


STAY AT 


SEILER’S HOTE( S: 


VICTORIA—MONT CERVIN— 
BEAU SITE (450 beds) 


this winter, and be sure of comfort 
and enjoyment. 
Central for all sports. Ski-ing, skating, 
curling and entertainments Managers 
in the Hotels. 3 Orchestras. Free 
inclusive brochure from 
HOTELS SEILER, ZERMATT. 
Remsen ape 
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Switzerland 


It should be remembered by those who 
contemplate a holiday in Switzerland, that 
this country has an_ all-the-year-round 
attraction. The Alpine meadows in spring- 
time make a picture not easily forgotten by 
any visitor, while the alpine flora of the 
mountains is remarkable. The climate in 
summer is excellent, and most resorts offer 
every sort of amusement, from climbing, to 
bathing and picnic excursions. In autumn 
one has the festivals connected with the 
grape harvest, and very quaint and interest- 
ing ceremonies they are. It is as a Winter 
Sports country, however, that Switzerland 
is‘ best known to British visitors, and it is 
doubtful if any country in Europe can show 
such a variety of attractions in this respect, 
since Switzerland has, for many years, done 
everything possible to attract foreign visi- 
tors. Railways are good and the hotels 
everywhere welcome British visitors in a 
thoroughly practical manner. The question 
of language does not really occur, for Eng- 
lish is spoken at all the larger sports centres 
and hotels. A knowledge of French is 
useful in the cantons of Vaud, Geneva, 
Valais, and Neuchatel, while German is 
usually spoken in other cantons except 
Ticino, where Italian is used : but it is only 
in outiying districts that there is any lack of 
English - speaking . staffs. Another point 
which sometimes causes hesitation about a 
visit to Switzerland is the matter of cost, and 
in this the visitor can make his holiday fit 
his purse. In the past this question of 
expense was often a real one, but today it is 
possible to spend an enjoyable holiday at 
an expenditure of less than one pound a day 
inclusive of rail fares. Many tourist offices 
are offering tours which include lake-steamer 
season tickets, tickets on mountain railways, 
and even visits to lidos and similar “‘ extras ” 
at an inclusive charge which can be paid in 
advance, leaving the visitor to pay nothing 
extra unless he so chooses. 


Those interested in history and ancient 
monuments will find plenty of scope for this 
subject. In the caves of the Jura mountains 
remains of prehistoric man have been found, 
while at Meilen on Lake Zurich discoveries 
have been made of lake-dwellers of the neo- 
lithic period, said to be amongst the oldest 
relics of prehistoric man. Traces of Roman 
occupation are still to be seen in many 
places, and almost every large town has 
ancient buildings well worth the visitors’ 
attention, if only for the mellow beauty of 
the architecture. 
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ski-ing the whole Winter. 
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sur Ste.-Croix. Alt. 4,000 ft. 


LE GRAND HOTEL 


Open throughout the whole winter. 
Every comfort. © Excellent cuisine. 
Inclusive terms 10 fres. = 9/6. 


WEEK-END ARRANGEMENTS. 
: 63.15. 
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Summer and Winter vacations in the mountains. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Most investors will have taken their leave of 1937 without 
regrets. The year was one which opened with rare promise. 
Incipient recovery in the United States offered the hope that 
trade improvement, already well under way throughout the 
Empire, would broaden out and that this in turn might bring 
political appeasement, leading the world back along the road 
to rational economics and freer interchange of goods. The 
story of 1937 was a long good-bye to all that. Recovery in 
America, after faltering in the late spring, gave place to a 
recession which gathered alarming momentum in the autumn, 
with disastrous effects on the world’s principal financial 
markets. International political tension, although it has 
probably diminished in recent months, is still a threat to 
stability and not merely investment psychology but the spirit 
of enterprise in trade itself has become impaired. 

In these conditions I need scarcely say that the keynote of 
investment policy for 1938 should be restraint. By this 
I do not suggest that caution should be pushed to the point of 
cowardice and money simply left in the bank until the war 
danger has passed. The political risk, in my view, is not so 
serious as that. But investors and speculators should pay for 
their purchases and avoid building up unwieldy commit- 
ments in the hope of making substantial capital gains. As 
I shall argue later, I do not think that the scope for capital 
appreciation has entirely disappeared, but investment policy 


is not going to be easy. 
* * * * 


DESIGN FOR INVESTMENT. 

If there is one thing that does seem clear, it is that a propor- 
tion of investors’ funds should be held in the fixed-interest 
group of securities. Money may seem abnormally and even 
artificially cheap but there can be no doubting the power of 
the authorities to keep it so, and their desire to use their power 
freely. Budget problems in April may cause a little hesitancy 
in the gilt-edged market, but I do not foresee any definite 
setback in prices on that account. Sound fixed-interest 
securities, in which I include a wide range of well-covered 
industrial debentures and preference shares, should prove 
worthy holdings for 1938. Investors must choose within 
this group according to the income return they are seeking 
and, of course, with reference to the degree of risk they are 
prepared to incur. I shall continue to give lists of suitable 
preference shares from which a choice may be made. 

What of ordinary shares, and, more especially, of the wide 
array of equities usually described as home industrials ? 
The answer, as Ihave emphasised in these notes for many 
weeks, depends on the course of events in the United States. 





H.J.T. assured his life with the 
Old Equitable in 1870 for £1,200 
payable with profits at death. 
When he died in 1936 the Society 
paid £5,328 3s., or nearly 4} times 
the sum assured and over 23 times 
the premiums paid. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 











If, as I anticipate, America:does succeed in getting back on to 
the road to recovery by the middle of the year, it is a safe 
assumption that we shall see some recovery in commodity 
prices, and, by the same token, British industry should be 
able to maintain its export trade. To would-be purchasers 
of speculative ordinary shares, whose prospects are closely 
bound up with a further broadening of recovery, I advise 
caution at this stage when recovery is so obviously in the 
balance. The key barometers are business activity in the 
United States and commodity prices, and neither is showing 
just. yet any decided movement one way or the other. 
= * * * 


BANK SHARE PROSPECTS 


The decision of the National Provincial Bank to sub-divide 
its shares into shares of a lower denomination is a step in the 
right direction. A heavy-priced share may help to deter 
unwanted speculation, but it usually has the undesirable 
effect of restricting marketability. Many bank shares suffer 
from this disadvantage, and I hope other directorates will 
follow the National Provincial in their sub-division policy. 
Meantime, shareholders in the “ Big Five” banks will be 
encouraged by the figures for 1937 now appearing. Nobod 
anticipated any general increase in bank dividends, but it 
is apparent that the substantial expansion in advances, which 
has permitted more normal asset-ratios than for some years, 
coupled with another satisfactory experience in the matter of 


bad debts, has enabled the banks to recover part of their pre- 


depression earning-power. 

A return to the earnings of the pre-depression years cannot 
be expected so long as average money rates remain so low, 
especially in view of the rising trend of bank expenses, and I 
shall be surprised if current rates of dividends are appreciably 
raised for a long time to come. Sound but not exciting is 
the epithet I would apply to bank shares as an investment in 
present conditions. Soundness is nowadays an attribute 
worth seeking out and paying for at its proper price. 

x * x * 


: GAS AND ELECTRICITY 

Shareholders in gas undertakings need not worry about 
the rises in selling prices just announced. The increases, 
which range between 3 and 4} per cent., have been made 
inevitable by the rise in coal prices, but should not endanger 
dividend rates. Under the sliding-scale arrangements gas 
companies’ profits are divided as between shareholders and 
consumers in such a way that the rate of dividend may be 
raised slightly as the price of gas is reduced, and vice versa. 
I think it is safe to anticipate, however, that the increases 
now being effected are too small to call for lower dividends, 
as the companies, for the most part, have kept their dis- 
tributions well within available earnings. At the same time, 
it does look as if the reduction in costs through which the gas 
companies have achieved a remarkable stability of profits 
in recent years, is now encountering big difficulties. In my 
view gas shares are still worth holding as reasonably safe 
investments to yield from 4} to 5 per cent., but have no 
particular attractions from the standpoint of capital apprecia- 
tion. 

Even in relation to the lower average yields obtainable I 
prefer the electric supply group, with its obvious long-term 
expansion possibilities. The rise in coal prices, I gather, is 
not likely to mean higher electricity prices, the increase in 
working costs caused by dearer coal over the past year having 
amounted, in the case of the larger generating stations, to 
about one-thirtieth of a penny per unit. This increase is 
fully offset by the reduction in costs resulting from the gradual 
increase in the percentage of power generated from newer and 
more efficient stations. Custos. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


GOLD RESERVES 
THE position of the Exchange Equalisation Account on 
September 30th, disclosed at the end of the year, shows that 
the Exchange Account between March 31st and September 30th 
increased its own gold holdings by 13,180,000 ounces, oF 
about £92,000,000 with gold at £7 per ounce. In the same 


period the Bank of England acquired, doubtless from the 

Exchange Equalisation Account, an additional 3,001,000 

ounces, worth at current prices £21,000,000. So the total gold 

reserves in the Bank and in the Exchange Account rose 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 


and due from Banks and Bankers ... $478,270,301.14 





Bullion Abroad and in Transit ... 69,987.00 
U.S. Government Obligations 540,506,067.95 
Public Securities ... ass as ‘ 53,300,711.96 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank ... 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities... ets one : 16,817,682.73 
Loans and Bills Purchased : 623,244,876.98 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 269,113.81 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 27,127,146.90 
Bank Buildings ... ve a 12,424,191.87 
Other Real Estate aa a he 461,961.24 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ... 2,048,627.06 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Re- 
ceivable ... eae ae 19,594,268.87 
$1,781,934,937.51 





Securities carried at $41,222,922.29 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers to secure public monies as required by Law and for other purposes. 


32 Lombard Street, E.C.3 


50 Pall Mall - SW1 


NEW YORK LIVERPOOL - PARIS 











Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York | 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A, 


Condensed Statement, December 31, 1937 


» “BRUSSELS « 








LIABILITIES 
Capital $90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund sy 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits ... 11,690,064.38 














: $271,690,064.38 
Dividend Payable January 3rd 1938 ... 2,700,000.00 
Foreign Funds Borrowed ... Arr ea 106,000.00 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued 

Interest, Taxes, etc. ... oes oe 20,422,691.37 
Acceptances ... 4 $45,065,770.59 

Less : own Acceptances 

held for Investment 17,938,623.69 

27,127,146.90 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills za saa ee 8,821,208.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities 

Sold ; ea as ae 1,260,314.00 
Deposits $1,424,208,361.03 
Outstanding Cheques 25,599,151.83 

$1,449,807,512.86 

$1,781,934,937.51 
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COMPANY MEETING 





BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL 
AND COMPANY 


BEST YEAR SINCE 1928 








THE annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held on December 30th at 14 Trinity 
Square, London, E.C. 


Sir Alfred P. Sherlock (Chairman and Managing Director) said 
that the profits amounted to £90,980, or nearly £14,000 better than 
last year, which was very satisfactory. In fact, it was the best year 
they had had since 1928,. when the profits amounted to slightly over 
£93,000, of which £63,800 represented dividend from their main 
subsidiary, whereas in the present accounts they had only received 
£35,000 from their sugar company, while the general business had 
yielded nearly £56,000. Their Demerara branch was responsible 
for most of the year’s increased profit. 


The sugar crop of the colony had been well maintained and although 
prices were very low during 1936, their main subsidiary had_been 
able to pay a § per cent. dividend and add to its reserves. 


There was no great change to report in the statistical position of 
sugar, and the outstanding event during the year had been the signing 
of the International Sugar Agreement, by which the output of sugar 
had been restricted. In British Guiana they would suffer more than 
mM most colonies as their output had been reduced by approximately 
I2 per cent. instead of 7 per cent., as in the case of others. The one 
big advantage they derived from the agreement was that they now 
knew where they were as regarded preference for five years. 


_ The balance-sheet showed that the company was in a strong posi- 

tion. Their reserves, excluding reserve against goodwill and the 
staff superannuation reserve, now amounted to approximately 
£300,000, including the carry-forward—rather more than their total 
issued ordinary capital. Resolutions would be submitted authorising 
£165,000 out of the company’s reserves being issued as a bonus to 
the Ordinary shareholders in the proportion of three new shares for 
every five now held. The object of that was to make the issued 
Capital correspond more closely to the value of their assets. 


He saw no reason to think that the profits would be less next year. 


The report was unanimously adopted, the payments of the final 
j dend of 5 pér cent. and bonus of 5 per cent., making 15 per cent. 
or the year, were confirmed, and the share bonus was approved. 








WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283.) 8/6, 4/6, 2/6, bookable. 
Evgs. (except Weds.) at 7 p.m. Mats., Weds., 2.30. 
MOURNING BECOMES ELECTRA, 
by EUGENE O’NEILL, 

UNTIL SATURDAY, JANUARY 15th. 


BUMPUS 


No one knows what treasures there may be 

among the books of 1938, but an occasional 

half-hour at Bumpus will keep you in touch 
with new publications as they appear. 



























Exchange your Book Tokens at Bumpus. 
J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD., BOOKSELLERS to HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


477 OXFORD STREET, w.1 























The Distinctive System 
of 


4 The Scottish Provident Institution 


f Under The Distinctive System the 
premiums are so moderate that, at 
the usual ages for assuring, the 
annual sum charged elsewhere for 
a Whole Life Assurance of £1,000, with profits, 
will here secure from the first as much as £1,300 
or thereby with right to share in the surplus. 
“The Distinctive System” booklet 
will be sent on application 

The Scottish Provident Institution 

London (City) Office + 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 
(Continued from page 34.) 
six months by £113,300,000 to £816,900,000. That is the net 
result of the action of the Exchange Account in stemming the 
“gold scare” of April and resisting the pressure on the 
franc in June. 

The gold stock disclosed is much the largest that the Treasury 
and the Bank of England between them have ever controlled. 
It gives the impression of being big enough to stand any 
strain that is likely to be put upon it. But it is probably not 
quite as large now as it was on September 30th. The day-to-day 
operations of the Exchange Account are necessarily secret. 
It exists to curb the currency speculator, not to oblige him ; 
hence the necessity for disclosing its position three months 
after the event. 

+ * 7 * 
SILVER MARKET REPRIEVED. 

The decisions taken by the United States during the week 
have saved the silver market, temporarily at least, from the 
crash which might have followed the expiry of the International 
Silver Agreement on December 31st. America has arranged 
to continue her absorption of silver from Mexico, Canada and 
China for limited periods of from six to twelve months; she 
has cut her internal price for domestically-produced silver 
from 75.57 cents per ounce to 64.64 cents—a reduction which 
still leaves the American producer a large premium over the 


world price—but she has left her buying price for foreign silver 


unchanged at 44.75 cents per ounce. These decisions have 
relieved market fears that America might immediately stop 
buying foreign silver, and have produced quite a little flurry 
of “bear covering” in London. They leave the United 
States, however, still the main depository for the world’s 
surplus silver, and the market will realise that she retains the 
liberty to retire from that position : at will. 


BOOKER iicnineis McCoNNELL AND COMPANY. 

This old-established firm of general merchants and sugar 
growers has paid dividends of not less than Io per cent. for the 
past five years, and on occasion has distributed bonuses as well. 
For the year ended June 30th a cash bonus of 5 per cent. was 
paid in addition to the ro per cent. dividend, and shareholders 
were invited last Friday to agree to a 60 per cent. capital bonus. 
The chairman, Sir Alfred P. Sherlock, took the occasion to 
hint that the 10 per cent. regular dividend will, if possible, 
be maintained on the larger capital. He saw no reason to 
expect lower profits in the current year and would do his 
utmost to maintain 10 per cent. as the standard rate of dividend 
in the future. Sir Alfred gave this assurance in spite of his 
feeling that British Guiana, where the company’s sugar estate 
is situated, was worse placed under the International Sugar 
Regulation scheme than the other British colonies. 

DOMINION REEFS. 

Dominion Reefs, whose gold mining rights are in the 
Klerksdorp district of South Africa, was formed only in 
the middle of 1935 and the company has not yet reached the 
dividend-paying stage. The chairman, Mr. A. C. Moreing, M.P., 
did not tell the shareholders how near that stage might be, 
but he gave them grounds for feeling that substantial progress 
has been made towards it. He explained that the accounts for 
the period ended September 30th covered only 11 months 
of mill operations. During that period the company has been 
treating development ore which had accumulated on the surface 
and which is of lower average grade than the ore obtained from 
regular stoping operations. He indicated, too, that the future 
capital expenditure might be smaller than had been contem- 
plated. 

+ x * x 
R. E. Jones. 


More than one prominent caterer has recently disclosed 
the fact that from the financial standpoint the Coronation was 
not pure gain. It will be remembered that Lord Greenwood 
made that point to the shareholders of the Aerated Bread 
Company, and now Mr. R. A. R. Field, the ‘chairman of 
R.E. Jones, has expressed the same view. There was, he found, 
a big increase in takings during the Coronation period but also 
a big increase in expenses. It has been a difficult year altogether 
for the catering trade because of the rapid rise in commodity 
prices which could not immediately be passed on to the 
consumer. Mr. Field thinks that if these higher prices cannot 
be passed on soon, profits cannot be increased. 

* *« * x 
GUARANTY TRUST POSITION. 

The statement of the condition of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York on December 31st shows total resources 
and deposits lower than the record figures of a year ago, a 
necessary reflection of less active business conditions in the 


~ 


U.S.A. Total resources amount to $1,781,943,938, as compared 
with $2,086,978,870, and deposits to $1,449,807,513 against 
$1,744,810,010. It is satisfactory to see that the undivided 
profits have made another big advance and amount to 
$11,690,064, an increase of $2,333,502 on the year. The 
bank has reduced its holdings of U.S. Government obligations 


and now holds $540,506,068 against $590,105,249. 


J.D. M. 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 276 
By ZENO 


{A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked 


“* Crossword Puzzle,” 
No envelopes will be opened before noon on 
saad appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
must bear a three-halfpenny stamp,. otherwise they 





and should be received not later than first post on Potguny, 
Tuesday. Solutions should be on t 


lished in our next issue, 


are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 
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ACROSS 

. Done according to type— 
nat with a brush and palette. 

. The brewer and the pur- 
chaser would know about this. 

. rev. This drink only figur- 
atively goes to the head. 

. What is much in demand 
isn’t necessarily lost. 

. The best kind of grounds 
for the future state (two 
words). 

. Among. 

. Song of praise. 

. rev. ** Silence that dreadful 
bell! it frights the... 
From her propriety.” 

. The place, if not literally for 
sackcloth, certainly for ashes. 

. In a taste (anag.). 

. Not the old fashion. 

. This will save your face ! 

. Non-committal fences. 

. Description of picturesque 
scene. 

. The sea-faring Scotsman 
tells the little girl what he 
did with his sword. 


DOWN 

. Fiasco generally 
Monday ! 

. And OK for nettles. 

. rev. This plant doesn’t 
necessarily spring up. 

. This person wouldn’t be 
much gvod as a glass-blower, 
for instance. 


seen on 


. rev. €.g.? 
. “To what 


. rev. Oscar Wilde made one 


famous. 


. Stood unsteadily. 
. Seen in the first scene of 


“* Gétterdimmerung.” 


. An idle piece of food ? 
. Plant formerly used to cure 


weak eyes. 


. Reproach mostly concerning 


an uncle’s wife. 


. Lining to give room. 

. Tooth which doesn’t ache. 

. Carbolic acid. 

. rev. Covered with hoar-frost. 
. A little bit dusty vocal 


composition ? 

a coin. 
base... we 
may return.” 


. Food in a muddle. 
. Turns a king to a robber. 
. My first is unchecked in 10, 


my second in 1 down. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 275 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 275 is Mr. Baldwin Evans, 


Colt Hill, Odiham, Hants. 








Zealand, issues Telegrapric Transfers, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17 is aaa ams nae London, W.C.2. 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the’ Charter 


£4,500,000 
£2,475.000 
£2) 000,000 
£4,500,000 


The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 


Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


es 








